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THE STORY OF A DOG. 


1. Here is a dog with an umbrella in its 
mouth. What can a dog want with an um- 
brella? Let me tell you its story. 





2. Some years ago, a little ‘boy, not more 
than eight years old, was sent on an erra nd. 
As he was going home, a lame dog, rough. and 
dirty, came limping after him. 
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3. A bad boy would have thrown stones at 
the poor dog;, but the little boy had been 
taught to be gentle and kind. 

4, He saw that the dog had been ill used, 
and that it wanted a friend. So he let it 
follow him home. 

5. When the little boy asked his mother if 
she would let the dog come into the house, the 
poor dog seemed to know what was said. 

6. It looked, oh, so sad! And the children’ 
‘almost cried: when they saw its large bright 
eyes looking up to them for pity.* 

7. The mother, who had taught her children 
to be kind and gentle, did not turn the poor, 
hungry, lame dog away. She let it go into 
the wash-house. 

8. The children gave it some food, and some 
water to drink, and some clean stfaw to lie on. 
After a few days it was well again. It soon 
made itself clean, and began to show how 
pleased it was with its new home. 

9. The children gave the dog the name of 
Elf, and it was their friend as well as their 
pet. It uged to go with them to school, and 
keep away .any bad boys who. tried to tease 
or to. Art them. : 
: .°Then, when they went into sacl Ei. 





wal ne : back to the house, and stayed in the 
yard with. the fowls. It watched that they 
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did not stray, and that no one stole them. No 
bad boys dared to throw stones at them when 
Elf was near. 

11. When it was time for the children to 
leave school, their mother would say, “ Elf, 
it is time tc bring the children home.” No 
sooner were the words said, than off it ran. 

Yes, and more than that; Elf at last 
became so clever a dog, that on a wet day it 
would carry an umbrella in its mouth. 

18. Look at the picture, and you will see 
Elf all ready to start for school. Sometimes 
boys in the street tried to take the umbrella 
from it; but Elf was too quick for them. It 
would run past them at full speed, and it 
always got safely away. 


a 


New Words in this Lesson :— 
a-go’ _ lame safe“ly stayed stray 
dared limp4ing speed stole um-breFla 


Questions :—1. What has the dog in its mouth? 2. In what state was the dog 
that came after the boy? 3. What would a bad boy have done to it? 4. What 
did the boy see that the dog wanted? 5. What did he ask his mother? 6. How 
did the dog look? 7. What did the mother do? 8 What did the children do? 
9. Of what use was Elf? 10. What did Elf do when the children were at school? 
11. What did the mother say to Elf when it was time for the children to leave 
school? 12. What did Elf do on wet days? 13. What did Elf do when boys 
tried to take the umbrella? 


Meanings :-— 
A-go’, since. Fol“low, go after. p-ing, walking lamely® 
Clever, knowing. Powls, hens, chickens, etc. sje’ kindness. 
Dared, were bold enough. Gon“tle, not rough. Stray, wander away. 
Er-rand, message. Its sto-ry, all about it. Tease, vex. 


Summary (for Transcription, Dictation, etc.):—A poor lame dog followed a 
boy home. His mother said that he might keep it. The dog was tauglit.to take : 
an umbreli¥in its mouth on wet days and go to school for the children. ~~ é 


Exercise :-— Write gut the Summary, and underline the novgs. 
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IN THE WOOD. 
1. One beautiful day 


in summer, a party of 


Er all 


ing a half-holiday In 
the wood. 

wes Se 2. Look at the pic- 
ture and hae will see them. Some of#them 
have: been zing wild-flowers, while others 
are at the we on the old beech-tree. 





. School is closed, and tasks: are » done, 
ae : ce are laughing in the sun; 
\ ... Now the woods with music ring— 
: - SMerrily, merrily goes the swing. | 
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4. After work come joy and play, 
Now we have a holiday ; 
Health and joy our pleasures bring—. 
Merrily, merrily goes the swing. 
* a One part of the wood is called Daisy 
Bank; for every summer it is covered with 
beautiful white daisies: 5” 
6. Here the girls, delight to come, to make 
daisy chains, and dt of wild-flowers to 
put rotnd their haté$<—"~ eee 
7. Near it is a beautiful, stream of clear 
water, which runs through the wood, away 
down to the sea. Pe | 
8. You see that one of the girls has taken 
off her shoes, and is bathing her feet in the 
cool, clear water. br URS 
9. It is a lovely spot, and there is no won- 
der that it came to be called by the pretty 
name of the Fairy Dell. 


10. Merry time for girls and boys, | 
When the cowslips first appear, 
Gilding meadows with their cups— 
Happiest time of all the years 
, 2 
11. When the bees, with busy hum,  ~ 
| Play among their golden bells, 
And the butterflies are come, 
All of joy and pleasure tells. 
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12. Happy children, in the woods, 
Gathering flowers at your will; 
Fill your baskets—fill them full—— 
Thousands will be left there still. 


13. Oh! the happy time of youth, 
Like the spring-time of the year: 
Could it but, like pretty flowers, 
Come again each coming year ! 


. New Words in this Lesson — 


ap-pear’ dai‘sies hap‘pi-est laugh“ing thou‘sarids 
bath-ing dell health mead“ows while 
but“‘ter-flies gath“er-in g hofi-day mutsic wreaths 
chains gild‘ing hum pleasure youth 


Questions :—1. Where did the girls spend their half-holiday? 2. What are 
they doing in the picture? 5. Why is one part of the wood called Daisy 
Bank? 6. What do the girls do with the flowers? 7. Where does the stream 
run? 8. What is one of the girls doing in the stream? 9. What is this lovely 
spot called ? 


Moanings: — 
Cow~slip, a yellow field Half-hol“i-day, half day out of Ring, sound. 
flower. Laugh“ing, opening out. [school. Tasks, lessons, 
Dell, hollow; valley. Mead-ows, grass lands. Wreaths, bands. 


Gild“ing, making golden. Mu“sic, laughing and singing. Youth, childhood. 


Summary :—A. party of school-girls spent a half-holiday in the wood. They 
gathered flowers, and had a swing on the old beech tree. One part of the wood 
is called Daisy Bank; another is called Fairy Dell 


Exercise :— Write twelve names of boys; as, George. 


THE BOY AND THE PLUMS. ek 


. 1. Aman was taking a basket of plums to 
market. Hecarried the basket on his head. 
As he walked along the road, three or four of 
the plums dropped out, and fell on the ground. 

2. The man did not notice them fall, so he 
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went on. But a poor boy saw them fall, and 
picked them up. 

Cg) “ Here! here!” he called to the man; 
who’ turned round when he heard him, and 
stopped. The boy brought the plums to him, 
and put them in his hand. 

. “Thank you kindly,” said the man as he 
took the fruit ; “‘and now,” said he, putting his 
basket on the ground, “take the best you can 
pick for yourself, for you are an honest boy.” 

5. When the man had gone on, » 2, lad came’ 
up and said to the boy, “ You might as well 
have kept all that fell; for then you ‘could have 
aig some to me.” 

“No, no,” replied the boy : “you may 
wea this plum if you like, for it is mine tof 
give ; ; but if I had given you what HRS not 
mine, I should have been ste ling. Poor as i 
am, I should not like to losé niy good name.” 


New Words in this Lesson :-— na 
fruit hon“est kind‘ly no-tice re-plied’ 


Questions :—1. What had the man in his basket? What happened as he 
walked alohg the road? 2. Who picked them up? 3. Did he keep them? - 
4. What did the man say to the boy? 5. What did another lad. say? 6. What 
did the boy reply? 


Meanings :— | 
Fruit, apples, pears, plums. Market, a place for buying and No-tice, see, 
Honest, upright ; trusty. Mine; my own. (selling. | Re-plied’, said. 


Summary ‘:—A poor boy saw a man drop some plums on the ground. He 
picked them up and gave them to the man. Another boy said that he should 
have kept them. ‘‘ No,” he replied; ‘‘ I should have been stealing.” 


Exeroise :—Write the names of twelve girls; as, Mary. , 
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THE FOX AND THE GOAT. JS / 
“@~ 


1. Every one had heard of the fox’s cunning; 

and every one but the goat believed in it. 
»2.sOne~ very | hot summer, when all the 
springs and brooks wer Tyee a fox looked 
about all day in,Vv xin, for wa ¥ to drink. He. 
+, even crept slylfinto a farm-yard ; but the dog 
saw him, and he had to leave Ma great hurry. 
8. Atdast he thought of an old well in the 
* middle of a field near- the farm; and to it he 
set off with all ¢péed. When he came to it, 
he found the water quite out of his reach. 
_ 4, He tried again and again to a, and 
at last tumbled in, heels over head! He got 
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a great fright, but he was not much hurt; and 
as the water was not very deep, he was gla 
enough to drink. Ww ( 
5. When his thirst was gone, he wished to ¢ 
get out; but the sides of the well were steep, 
and even when standing on his find legs he 
could not reach half way to the top. There ; 
he was, a close prisoner ! +” | 
6. The next morning, a goat came down to 
the well; and seeing the fox there, she said, 
“Is the water good ?”—“ Oh!” said the fox, 
“come down, my friend ; 1¢ is so good, that I 
cannot stop drinking it !”¢",), 
7. Down jumped long-beard at one ;-bu nof 
sooner was she down than the fox eps on 
her back, and in an¥instant was on the green 
grass! As he sprang to the top of the well, 
he turned round and said, “ «Thank ‘you, madam ; 
I bid you good morning ! oe 
8. The silly goat soon saw how foolish shes 
| had L een, ones to the cunning fox.—Never 
_jrust one who is known to be sly,and.selfish. 


he, in this Lesson :— S li~-+ AF oe”. i 


beard fright inéstant quite sly“ly 
be-lieved’ goat leaped see‘ing® steep _ 
brooks - grass lis‘ten selfjish . thirst ° 
cunning hur“ry madam sil-ly tumbled 


Questions :—1. Who would not believe in the fox’s cunning? 2. What did 
the fox go about seeking? 38. What did he find when he reached the well? 
4. How did the fox get into the well? 5. Why had he to remain in the well? 
8. How did he tempt the goat to jump down? 7. As soon asshe was down, what 
did he do? 8. What did the goat then see? 
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Meanings :-— 
An in“stant, at once. Hurry, haste; with all Self-ish, caring only for 
Be-lieved’ in it, thought speed. oneself. 

it was true. Lis~ten, give heed. Sly“ly, quietly. 
Brooks, small streams. Long-beard, the goat. Steep, straight up. 
Cunning, slyness. Mad-am, good lady. Thirst, desire for a drink. 


Summary :—A fox, trying to drink from a well, fell into i{, and could not get 
out. A goat seeing the fox there, said, ‘‘Is the water good?” The fox said it 
was so good that he could not stop drinking it. The goat jumped down, and at 
once the fox leaped on her back and sprang out of the well. 

Exercise :— Write twelve names of persons, not proper names; as, boy, friend, 
tailor. 


THE HORSE. 


1. The horse is a noble, useful animal. He 
is gentle, and willing to work. He is not 
made to destroy or to hurt, like the wolf or 
the lion, but to be of use to man. ; 

2. The horse loves his master, and soon 
learns to know him. A story is told of a soldier 
who had a favourite horse, that never seemed 
so happy as when his master was on his back. 

3. At last, in a fierce battle, the soldier was 
killed, and fell from his horse. When his 
body was found some days afterwards, the 
faithful animal was still standing beside it ! 

4. During that long time, the horse had 
never left the body of his master. Without 
food .or water, he had stood over it, driving 
away the birds of prey. Was he not a noble 
animal 4? | 

5. Let me tell you another story about a 
horse. Once a poor soldier was passing along 
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a street in Pecdon. "Suddenly he he stopped, and 
looked for some time at a horse on the other 
side of the street. 

6. “I know him! I know him!” cried he, 
as he ran across the street. ‘He is my own 
old horse. Dear old fellow!” 

7. The horse seemed to know the voice. 
He laid back his ears, and rubbed his nose ° 
against the hand that stroked him g0 kindly. 

8. After a few moments, the poor soldier 
put his hand in his pocket; and as he did so 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, he shall have it, though it were 
my last penny ! I have enough to buy him a 


feed of corn.” 


(761) J 2 
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9. Away he went to bring it; and in a few 
minutes he came back with the corn, and stood 
kindly feeding the horse with his own hand. 

10. After staying beside him for some time, 
he asked where his stable was, that he might 
go and see him some other day. 

11. He then went_his way, saying to the 
driver as he left, “Be good to him, poor 
fellow! and use him well.” 

12. It was a beautiful sight; and it was no 
wonder that some little boys who stood near 
cried out, Hurrah! when they saw the poor 
soldier’s kindness to his old friend. 


New Words in this Lesson :— : 
af-ter-wards  de-stroy’ feedting Lon‘don _ staying 


battle driver hur-rah’ min‘utes ‘stroked 
be-side’ fa‘vour-ite _ killed no-ble wilFing 


* ‘Questions :—1. What kind of animal is the horse? 2. When did the soldier’s 
“horse seem happiest? 3. What happened to the soldier? 4. What did the horse 
do when its. master was dead? 5. What did the poor soldier stop to look at? 

6. What did he say as he crossed the street? 7. How did the horse show that it 
imew.him?. & What did he say as he put his hand in his pocket? 9. What did 
he buy for it? 10. Why did he ask where its stable was? 11. What did he say. 
to the driver? 12. Who cried hurrah? . 


| Meanings :— ~~ 

; Bat“tie, fight. De-stroy’, to kill. Lon“don, the capital of 

‘Birds. of prey, flesh- Pa-vour-ite, best liked. Er ngland. 
ating birds, Few mo-ments, a iittle while. Sta—ble, house for horses. 


Sammary :—The horse is a noble, useful animal. A horse once. stood by his 
‘master’s 8 dead body, on the field of battle, for several days without either, ‘ood or . 
swavet.—A soldier iu Lofidon saw a horse which once had been his. Ri horse » 
. ante him, and the soldier. bought his.old friend a feed of corn. s 


: s- Write “twelve names of eustinoett ee animals}; a 
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THE OLD HORSE'S STORY. 


1. I am a poor old horse. I have s sa 
better days; but I must be content to be as.J * 
am now for the rest of my life. When I was 
young I lived at a farm, and I had a kind = 
master, who fed me well. - 
+2. I had always plenty of oats and hay, ant 
a nice clean stable to live in. My master. 
came every day into the stable himself, to see 
me. I knew his voice, and I used to neigh: 
with pleasure when I heard him coming. 

8. He would pat me with his hand, apd 
speak in so pleasant and cheery a way that ope. 
could not help loving him; and I am sure. 
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that I served him all the better for his kind- 
ness. 

4. After two years my master went abroad, 
and I was sold. I have had many ups and 
downs since then. My present master does 
not give me enough to eat, and he often keeps 
me waiting for a long time. -i 

5. I wonder how he would like to work 
hard all day, and then have to wait two hours 
for his supper. “He often, too, gives me such 
heavy loads to draw, that I am scarcely able 
to drag the cart behind me. 

6. One day a gentleman came up and euade 
him take some of the load off the cart. He 
said that any man who gave a horse such a 
heavy load to draw deserved to be put in 
jail 
 .%. I wish my master would treat me more 
_kindly. He should find that I would work all 
the better the rest of my days. My master 
should remember that he too has a Master— 
~Qne whose eye is ever on him, and who cares 
for all the creatures He has made. 





' New Words in this Lesson :— 
a-broad’ de-setved’  § gen‘tle-man jail. SRN: 
cheery drag heav*y loads... since. 





. Questions a What had the old horse seen? 2 What kind 
he had? 3. How did his master speak to him? 4, ‘How was it thi 

prasters?. 6. ‘What did the old horse wonder? 6. te h one 
day make his. mast rdo? 7. What should his master: have remembered! © 
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Meanings :— 
A-broad’, to another Days, life. | Neigh, cry out. 
country. De-served’, ought. Scarce-ly, hardly 
Oheer-y, joyful. Jail, prison. | Ups and downs, changes. 


Summary :— When the horse was young he lived at a farm where he had a kind 
master who gave him plenty of food. He has now a master who is cruel to him 
in many ways. 

Exercise :-— Write twelve names of fishes and insects ; as, herring, fly. 


THE TWO CROSSING-SWEEPERS. 


1. They could not claim a single friend 
Beneath the wide-spread sky ; 
But to each other they were bound 
By poverty’s strong tie. 


2. Though poor, they were too proud to beg, 
Too upright far to steal ; 

And gladly would they sweep and clean, 
To gain an honest meal. 


3. But, sad to say, the only food 
They often had to eat 
Was scraps of bread and broken fruit 
They picked up from the street. 


4. It was a bleak and bitter morn 
Just at the close of March, 
And they had slept the night before 


Within a market arch. Q 


5. As very hungry, very cold, 

They wandered down the street, _ 

_ Joe picked an apple from the ground, 
~ And thought, “ Why, here’s a treat! 
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6.“ It has been rather kicked about, 
But it’s a good one still :” 
And, turning to his mate, he said, 
“What have yow picked up, Will ?” 


7.‘I haven't found a single scrap,” 
Willie mournfully did say.— 
“Then, as you are the younger, W4ll, 
Here-—take and bite away.” 


8. The poor boy bit a small piece off: 
“Ha! that won't do!” cried Joc; 

* Bite bigger, Willie—bieger yet! 
You’re welcome—thut you know !” 


9, A noble lesson this should teach, 
| Dear children, unto you: 

Do unto others as you would 
«= That they to you should do. 





_ New Words in this Lesscn:— 
arch bound kicked mourn“ful-ly _ sifitgle 
“be-neath’ ~— claim March  pov~er-ty wandered 
bleak glad‘ly mate scraps youfi‘ger . 
Meanings -— 
Bleak, cold. Here’s, here is. Mourn“ful-ly, sadly. - 
: Mm, pieces of. Hon~est, worked-for. Pov-er-ty, being — 
Stain, all their own. | It’s, it is. Won't, will not. 


_ 


cows | have not. Mate, companion. . You're, you are. 


Ress J oe and Willie got their living by sweeping: ac 







. picked up from the streets. One day Joe found an apple, 
nothing, so Jo-. let him bite first; and a: he only bit off a. sal 
tim to bite again and bite bigger. 


o:—~Write twelve names of birds; as, fide lark. 


agate Pat 
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TELL THE TRUTH. 


1. There was once a little boy whose name 
was George, and his father one day gave him 
a small axe to play with. 

2. George was greatly pleased with it, and> 
took it with him to the garden. He roamed » 
about, trying it upon nearly every thing that | ' 
came in his way. 

3. At last he came to a young cherry-tree, 
and began to try the axe on it. He soon 
made some deep cuts in the tree; and then 
he walked away to another part of the 
garden. 

4, The chewy ites was greatly prized by 
his father; but George forgot all about that. 
By-and- by his father came to the part’ of the 
garden where the tree stood. 

5. He was very sorry when he found his 
fine cherry-tree almost ruined. “ George!” 
said he sternly to his son, ‘“‘ who has done 
this ?” | 

6. Did George answer, “1 don't know. 
father”? Ono. Did he lay the blame on 
any one else? O no. With tears in his 
eyes he looked up to his father’s face. 
“Father,” said he, “I can’t tell a lie--I 

-7. Noble boy! He was not afraid to tell 
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the truth; and his father at once forgave him. 
Boys are on tempted to speak what is not 
the truth. When that happens let each one 
think of George, and try like him to say, “I 
can’t tell a lie.” 

8. Come what may, boys, speak the truth. 


“ Speak the truth, and speak it ever. 
Cost it what it will; 
He who hides the wrong he did 
Does the wrong thing still.” 


9. The boy of this story became one of the 
greatest men that had ever lived. He was 
GrEoRGE WASHINGTON. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


an‘swer hap“pens ru-ined tempt‘ed 
axe prized ' sor‘ry truth 
blame roamed stern‘ly Wash‘ing-ton 


Questions :—1. What did George get from his father? 2. Where did he go 
with it? 3. What did he try it upon? 4. What had George forgot? 5. What 
did his father say when he saw the cherry-tree? 6. What did George answer? 
7. What was he not afraid to do? 8. What lesson does this story teach? 
9. What did the boy of this story become? 


. Meanings :— 

By-and-by, in a short Great“ly prized, much Ruined, killed. [voice. 
Can't, cannot. — _{time. thought of. Stern“ly, in an angry 
‘Don’t, do not. Roamed, wandered. Tempt-od, led away. 


Summary :— When George Washington was a boy, he cut a cherry-tree with 
an axe his father had given him. When his father saw the tree, he asked George 
who had cut it; and the boy replied, ‘“‘ Father, I can’t tell a lie—I did it.” His 
father at Once forgave him. 


-Write twelve names of places; as, London. 
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1. “The dog in the manger! What is it 
about, Uncle John? Tell me the story.” 

“ A dog lay in a manger,” said Uncle John, 
‘and by*his snarling and snapping kept the 
cows from eating the hay that had been put 
there for them. Cae 

2. **What a selfish dog!’ said one of the 
cows to her companions. ‘He cannpt eat the 
hay himself, and yet he will not,let those eat: 
who can.’” 

3. “Isthatall? That is a very short story,” 
said Jane. 

“Tt is not a very long story; but, if you 
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wish, I will tell you another story,” said her 
uncle. 

“Qh, do tell me another story, uncle.” 

4. “There was once a little girl,” said Uncle 
John, “ who had had a doll so long that she 
became tired of it. She used to leave it lying 
about, till one day her mother picked it up and 
put it away in the closet. Then some one gave 
the little girl a new and beautiful doll, with 
which she played all day, never spending a 
thought on her old doll. | 

5. “One day when she was very busily en- 
gaged with her beautiful doll, her younger 
sister watched her. ‘ Sister,’ said the little 

ne, ‘I wish I had a doll. Please let me play 
with your other doll.’ | 

6. «No, I won't,’ said the little girl. 

“« Do, sister,’ said the little one in a plead- 

Ing voice. ‘You never play with it now, 
a I will take good care of it.’ 

“But the little girl would not let her 
shite play with the doll; and the poor little 
thing went away crying.” | 
8. When Uncle John had finished his story, 
the saw by Jape’s face that she knew what he 
meant. 

Pode ops ihe pees day,” said Jane, ‘she would 
not give. ‘me some of her sweets, Howth she 
had more than she could eat.” fF 
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‘““Oh, I see!” said her uncle. ‘‘ Because 
there is one dog in the manger there must be 
another dog in the manger. I think if you 
would be kind to your little sister she would be 
kind to you, and there would be no dog in the 
manger at all.” 

New Words in this Lesson :— 


bus“i-ly en-gaged’ played snap‘ping  spendting 
clos‘et man‘ger oleadting — snari‘ing tired 


Questions :—1. What did the dog in the manger do? 2. What did one of the 
cows say? 8. What did Uncle John say he would do? 4. What was his second 
story about? 5. What did the younger sister ask for? 6. What answer did she 
get? 7. What happened next? 8 What did Uncle John see by Jane’s face? 
9. What did Jane say? 10. What did her uncle reply? 


Meanings -— 
Clos-et, cupboard. Plead“ing, begging. Snarl“ing, growling 
En-gaged’, taken up. [cattle. Snap-ping, trying ta noise. 
Man“ger, feeding trough for bite. Won't, will not. 


Summary :—Jane asked her uncle to tell her the story of the dog in the 
manger. He did so; and then he told her another story, about a little girl who 
had two dolls, but who would not lend one of them to her little sister. Jane saw 
that he meant her, and she said it was because her sister had not given her 
gome of her sweets. Uncle John said that they were dogs in the manger. 


Exercise :-— Write twelve names of things you wear; as, Shoes. 


WAITING TO GROW. 


1. Little white Snowdrop, just waking yp, 
Violet, Daisy, and sweet Buttercup !— 
Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


2. And think what hosts of queer little seeds— 
Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and of weeds— 
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Are under the leaves and under the snow. 
Waiting to grow ! 


3. Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 
Reaching their slender brown fingers about. 
Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 

Waiting to grow! 


4. Only a month or a few weeks more, 
Will they have to wait behind that door; 
Listen and watch and wait below— 
Waiting to grow! 


5. Nothing so small, or hidden so well, 
That God will not find it, and presently tell 
His sun where to shine, and his rain where to go, 
To help them to grow! 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


But*ter-cup month queer sprout 

ferns mosses slender wak‘ing 

hosts pres<ent-ly Snowdrop . weeks 
Meanings :— 

Perns, plants with feather-like Moss~es, short grassy Sprout, burst forth. 

Fifi-gers, twigs. (leaves. Queer, funny. (plants. That door, ground. 

Hosts, large numbers. Slen“der, thin. 


THE SHETLAND PONY. 


1. The Shetland pony is a very small kind 
of horse, which comes from Shetland, a group 
of islands on the north of Scotland. You can 
see them on the map. | 

2. These islands are swept on. all sides by 
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grow there are quite small. There are few 
trees, and no woods such as we have with us. 

3. The ponies wander over the islands, and 
get their food in summer by feeding on the short 
grass that grows on the hills and wide wastes. 

4. In Shetland these hardy little horses are 
never stabled. The side of a house, or of a 
stone wall, is all the shelter they get. Many 
are left to do as they best can on their native 
lulls and shores. 

5. During a long snow-storm, a little hay. 
or straw may be given them by thew owners, 
once every two or three days. » The ponies 
then live chiefly by eating the drift-weed that 
is thrown up on the beach. ° 

6. The farmers sometimes allow these little 
horses to go into their kitchens and lie down. 
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Some are so small that they can easily stand 
under a table! The children pet them as 
they would a lamb. 

7. Once a little child who was creeping near 
a pond fell in, and would have been drowned 
but for one of these ponies. He took hold of 
the child’s dress with his teeth, and held her up 
out of the water till some one came to his help. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


al-low’ drowned na*tive po“ny Shet‘land 

. chief-ly group north po-nies some~times 
creepting har“dy o“cean Scot‘land _ sta*bled 
drift-weed isl4ands owners _ shelter wastes 


Questions :—1. Whence does this pony come? 2. What is said of the plants 
that grow there? 3. How do ponies get their food in summer? 4. What shelter 
do they get? 5. How do they live during a long snow-storm? 6. What do the 
farmers sometimes allow them to do? 7. How did one of these ponies once 
save a child’s life? 


Meanings :-— 
Al-low’, let. Isi“ands, land surrounded | Shet“land, islands north 
Drift-weed, weed washed by water. of Scotland. 
up by the sea. [other. Map,a plan of a country. Shores, land near sea. 
Group, number near each Na-tive, own; home. Swept, washed. 
Har-dy, strong; able to ocean, largest division Wastes, moorland; land 
bear cold. of water. | not cultivated. 


Summary :—Shetland ponies are hardy little horses reared on the bleak hills 
aad wide wastes of the Shetland Isles. They are never stabled; but the farmers 
sometimes allow them to go into their kitchens and lie down. 


Exercise :-— Write the names of twelve things you eat; as, bread, cheese. 


THE BOY THAT TOLD LARGE STORIES. 
1. There was once a boy who had the habit 
of telling very large stories. When he saw a 
squirrel in the woods, he would come home 
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and say that he had seen something as big as 
a bear. If he killed two birds at a shot, he 
would boast that he had killed a couple of 
dozen. 7 

2. One day this boy came home to his father 
and said that he had seen a big rat—as big as an 
ox. ‘Oh no,” said his father; ‘ not so big as 
an ox.”—“ Yes, as big as an ox,” said the boy. 

38. The father said no more, but next day 
he and his son set out upon a journey. 
They travelled on foot, and soon came to a 
broad river. ‘‘ What stream is this?” said 
the boy. 

4. “ It is a very dangerous one to those who 
tell large stories,” said the father. ‘Come, my 
son, we must swim across it.” 

5. The boy at once turned pale, and began 
to shake as if he were ill. <‘‘ What’s the 
matter with you?” said the father. ‘“ Why, I 
was thinking of that rat,” said the boy. 

6. “.Well, what of the rat?” was the reply. 
S Why, I don’t think it was bigger than a 
sheep,” said the youth. ‘‘ Well, well,” said the 
father, ‘‘ let us proceed.” > 

7. The two now entered the wafer, and soon - 
got beyond their depth. The boy was taken 
down the stream, and became very much 
frightened. ‘ Father, father,” said he; “help! 
help! I am drowning! Oh, that rat !—that 
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rat! I do not think it was bigger than a 
squirrel.” 

8. The boy now had nearly lost his breath. 
He began to sink, and the water was up to his 
neck. ‘‘QO father, father,” said he, “ after all, 
that rat was only a mouse.” | 

9. Upon this the father went to the boy, 
took him upon his shoulders, and carried him 
safely across the stream. 

10. The boy never forgot the lesson his 
father had taught him. And whenever he was 
tempted to tell large stories and use boasting 
words, the thought of the rat and the river 
caused him to tell the truth. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


boast depth hab-it re-ply’” 
broad dozen journey squir‘rel 
coup‘le drowning mat*ter swim 
dan*ger-ous fright“ened pro-ceed -_ travelled 


Questions :—1. What kind of stories did a boy once get into the habit of 
telling? 2. What story did he one day tell his father? 8. What did he an.i 
his father do next day? 4. What did his father say about the stream? 5. How 
did this affect the boy? 6. What did he now say was the size of the rat? 7. 
‘What caused him to say that the rat was no bigger than a squirrel? 8. What was 
the rat after all? 9. What did the father do when the boy told the truth? 


Meanings :— 
Boast, talk big; brag. Depth, own height. Hab-it, way. 
Broad, wide. , Don't, do not. Jour“ney, travel by land. 
Coup“le, two. Doz~en twelve. Pro-ceed’, go on. 
Dan“ger-ous, unsafe., Pright-ened, afraid. What’s, what is, 


Summary :—A boy who had got into the habit of telling large stories, one dav 
told his father that he had seen a rat as big as an ox. His father took him to — 
swim across a river which he said was dangerous to those who told large stories. 
In fear of being drowned, the boy said that the rat was no bigger than a seis 
then no bigger than a squirrel, and at last that it was only a mouse. 


B:— Write the names of twelve things in school ; as, desk, book. 
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‘THE PET LAMB. 


1. One little thing after another had been 
sold, to buy food and clothing for the family. 
At last nothing was left that could be sold 
but the pet lamb. 

Z. The mother’s heart felt sad at the thought 
of parting with Daisy ; for the children loved 
it very much. | 

3. At last she had to make up her mind to 
sell the lamb. She could not ask qne of the 
children to go for the butcher. ,So she went. 
herself, with a heavy heart, and bargained for 
the sale of Daisy. ; 

4. While the children were all playing with 


the lamb, the butcher and his boy came to the 
(761) 3 
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door. ‘Good morning, Mrs. Grant!” he said, 
in a loud voice. ‘ You see I am here for the 
lamb.” 


5. “Kor what, mother?” asked one of the 
children, running to her side, and looking up 
into her face in alarm. ‘‘Go away, dear,” 
said Mrs. Grant, gently pushing the child 
as 

6. “That's my lamb now, Charley!” said 
the butcher’s boy, in a playful tone, going up 
to Daisy with a rope in his hand. ‘No, it 3s 
not your lamb; it is our lamb!” said the little 
boy, placing himself in front of it. 

7. But the lad, pushing him aside, threw a 
rope round Daisy’s neck, and began to drag 
the little creature away. The poor lamb 
bleated very sadly. 

8. The cry of grief which fell upon the 
mother’s ears was too much for her, and her 
heart sank within her. In a moment after, 
the children were all around her, pleading with 
tearful eyes, and voices choked with sobs, for 
a httle pet. | 

a Pray tell your boy to stop a moment,” 
‘she said in husky tones to the butcher. The 
boy, ata word from his master, stopped drag- 
ging the lamb, and the little creature Scoratge 
its a bleating 7 
10“ ‘My dear children,” began, the others ; 


{7 
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in a voice that shook, “ I am very poor now, 
and cannot earn money as your father did 
when he was alive. The kind butcher has 
given me money for Daisy; and with this 
money I will buy you bread to eat.” 

11. “* No !—no !—no!” the children cned: 
“we don’t want you to sell Daisy! We won’t 
have our dear little lamb sold! It is our lamb. 
and you must not sell it, mother. We will 
rather go without bread than have the lamb 
sold !” 

12. It was in vain that Mrs. Grant tried to 
make her children see that she could not help 
selling the lamb. -The more she talked, the 
stronger did they plead for Daisy. 7 

13. At last she handed back the silver, say- 
ing, “I cannot sell it just now, sir. Wait 
until another time. I must try to keep up a 
little longer.” 

14. The butcher, who had been watching 
all that went on, was touched in his heart; 
and when Mrs. Grant offered to return the 
money, he said, “I'll take neither the lamb 
nor the money, Mrs. Grant. , 

15. “Though I am a butches, I have ne 
harder heart than other men. I'll not rob the 
children of their pet. I'll buy Daisy from you, 
and give it back to the children. 

16. “Come, Joe, you must not, take that 
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lamb. It shall never be killed by me.” And 
as he spoke, his voice shook, and he drew his 
hand quickly across his eyes. 

17. Daisy was at once set free; and as the 
children gathered round and stroked the pet, 
their little hearts were filled with joy. 

18. By the kind help of some friends, the 
poor mother never again found herself so hard 
pressed as when she tried to sell the children’ s 
pet lamb. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


a-larm’ ceased Grant parting shook 
a-live’ choked grief plead strofi*ger 
a-side’ clothing husk+y plead‘ing _tear“ful 
bar‘gained drag‘ging nei*ther- sank vain 
bleat“ed earn of-fered _ seliting voices 


Quoestions:—-1. Why was the mother forced to sell the pet lamb? 2. Why was 
she sorry to do so? 3. Who went to bargain for the sale? 4. What were the 
children doing when the butcher and his boy came? 5. What effect had the 
butcher’s words? 6. What did the butcher’s boy say? 7. What did the lamb do 
when the boy began to drag it away? 8. Why did the mother’s heart sink within 
her? 9. What did she ask the butcher to do? 10. What did she tell her children? 
11. What did the children say? 12. What was in vain? 13. What did Mra. 
Grant at last do? 14. What did the butcher say? 15. What did he do with the 
lamb? 16. What did he say that he would never do? 17. What did the 
children do when Daisy was set free? 18. Who afterwards helped the mother 
and her childreu ? F 


Meanings :— 
A-larm’, great fear. Don’t, do not. In vain, of no use. 
Bar-gained, as on a Earn, get by working. Mrs., mistress. 

price. a. Grief, sorrow. Of-fered, said she would. 
Bleat—ed, cried. Hard pressed, much in Plead“ing, begging. 
Ceas ad, stopped. eG need. Sil-ver, money. 
ClothZing, things to wear. Yl, I will. Won't, "will not. 


Summary :—A poor widow was obliged to sell her children’s pet lamb, to get 
money to buy them food. When the butcher went for it, he could not bear to 
see the children’s sorrow; and so he made them a present of the dams and told 
their mother to keep the money he had paid her for it. 


Exercise :— Write the names of twelve things at home ; ag, table, bed. 
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THE COTTON-TREE. 


' 1. Cotton is a soft woolly down which grows 
on a plant. Some cotton-plants groy tall like 
trees, and some remain low on the ground. 

2. When the cotton is ripe the pods burst, 
and the cotton is gathered and put into bays 
or baskets. | 

3. It is first cleared of the seeds, and then 
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BRANCH OF COTTON-PLANT. 


packed in bales and sent to places where it is 
spun into thread and woven into cloth. 

4, Even when cotton cloth has been very 
much worn, and has been torn into rags, it 1s 
still of use for making paper. Many of the 
most beautiful books are printed on paper 
made from cotton rags. 


¢ 


5. Sing well fare the cotton-tree! 
Bravely may it grow, 
Bedring in its seeded pod 
Cotton white as snow. 


«6. Spin the cotton into thread ; 
_ Weave it in the loom; 
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Wear it now, thou little child, 
In thy happy home! | 


7. Thou hast worn it well and long ; 
Are its uses past ? 

No; this well-worn cotton thing 
Is a book at last! 


8. Sort and grind to pulp the rags; 
Weave the paper fair ; 
Now it only waits for words 
To be printed there. 


9. Words from God to man sent down, 
May those pages show : 
Sing well fare the cotton-tree! 
Bravely may it grow! 


New Words in this Lesson :-— 


bales fare pag-es re-main’ weave 
bear‘irg grind plac‘es seeded woolly | 
brave“iy loom print‘ed torn worn 
burst packed pulp us‘es wov-en 


Questions :—1. What is cotton? 2. When is the cotton gathered? 3. Whatis 
then done with it? 4. What use is made of cotton rags? 


Meanings :-— 
Bales, bundles. Printed, stamped. Sort, put all of the same | 
Loom, machine for weav- Pulp, a soft mass. kind Yogether. 

ing. Ripe, ready for gather- Spun, twisted into thread. . 
Pods, seed vessels. ing. Vbll fare, get on well 


Summary :—Cotton is a soft woolly down which grows on a plant. When 
ripe it is gathered and brought to this country to be madeintocloth. Cotton rags 
are made into paper. Many beautiful books are printed on paper made from 
cotton rags. 


Exercise :— Write the names of twelve plants or trees ; as, oak Corn. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SUNSHINE. 


1. “Oh dear, it always does rain when I 
want to go anywhere,” cried little Jennie 
Moore. ‘It is too bad. Now I must stay 
in-doors all day; and I know I shall have a 
wretched day.” | 

2. “ Perhaps so,” said Uncle Jack; “ but you 
need not have a bad day unless you choose.” 

8. “ How can I help it? I wanted to go to 
the park and hear the band ; and to take Fido 
and play on the grass. But now there is not 
going to be any sunshine at all; and I shall 
have to stand here and see the rain, and see 
the water run off the duck’s back all day.” 

4. * Well, let us make a little sunshine,” said 
Unele Jack. 

_ “Make sunshine?” said Jennie; ‘“ why, 

how you do talk!” and she smiled through 
her tears. ‘‘ You have not got a sunshine fac- 
tory, have you ?” | 

5. “ Well, I am going to have one, if you 
will be my partner,” replied Uncle Jack. 
‘‘ Now, let me give you three rules for making 
‘sunshine :— First, Do not think what might 
have been if the day had been better. Second, 
See how many pleasant things there are left to 
enjoy. And, lastly, Do all you can to make 
‘other people happy.” a 
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6. “ Well,” said Jennie, “I will try the last 
thing first ;” and she began to amuse her little 
brother Willie, who was crying. By the time 
she had him riding a chair and laughing, she 
was laughing too. 

7. “ Well,” said Uncle Jack, “I see you. 
are a good sunshine-maker, for you have got: 
as much as you and Willie can hold just now. | 
But let us try what we can do with the second 
rule.” 

8. “ But I have not anything to enjoy; my 
dolls are all old, and my picture-books all torn, 
and—” 

9. ** Hold!” said Uncle Jack; “here is an old 
newspaper. Now, let us get some fun out of it.” 

“Fun out of a newspaper? why, how you 
talk !” | 

10. But Uncle Jack showed her how to 
make a mask by cutting holes in the paper, 
and how to cut a whole family of paper-dolls, 
and how to make pretty things for Willie. 

11. Then her uncle got the tea-tray and 
showed her how to roll a marble round it, 
and how to send one marble to catch another. 
And so Jennie found many a pleasant amuse-- 
ment; and when at last bed-time came, she 
kissed Uncle Jack and said, ‘“‘ Good night, dear 
Uncle Jack. What a good sunshine-maker 
you are!” | a 
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New Words in this Lesson :— 


a-muse’ - factto-ry Jen‘*nie M oore rid‘ing 
a-muse-ment Fido kissed news-pa-per smiled 
an“y-where in-doors lastly — part¢ner tray 
bed{time Jack mask re-plied’ wretched 


Questions :—1. What did Jennie say? 2. What did her uncle say? 2. Where 
did she wish to go? 4. What did her uncle want to make? 5. How many rules 
did Uncle Jack give? 6. Which did Jennie first try? 7. What did her uncle call 
ber? 8. Why had Jennie nothing to enjoy? 9. Out of what did Uncle Jack 
say he would get some fun? 10. What things did he show Jennie how to make? 
11. What did he do with a marble? What did Jennie say at bed-time? 


‘Meanings :— . 
A-muse’, please. | Mask, covering for the | Part-ner, helper. 
A-muse-ment, game. face, Re-plied’, said. 
Fac“to-ry, place where News~pa-per, paper con- Rules, things to be done. 
anything is made. taining news. Wretch“ed, unhappy. 


Summary :—Jennie was cross because there was rain when she wanted to go 
out. Her uncle Jack showed her how to make sunshine, and gave her three 
rules. Together they had a very pleasant day. 

Exercise :— What is a proper noun? Write ten; as, John, Mary. 


THE HEN AND HER CHICKENS. 


1. Did you ever see a chicken just hatched ? 
Why, it is one of the prettiest little things 
in the world, with its bright eyes and soft. 
body. 

2. It has a tiny bill, and a pair of little legs 
that can just be seen. Indeed, when it first 
.leaves the nest it is like a feathered egg run- 
ning about. | | 
. 8. Each little chicken, before it runs about, 
is hid away in an egg. The hen sits on the 
egos for many days to keep them warm, and 
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the chickens grow larger and larger inside the 
shell. 

4. When a chicken is ready to come out of 
the egg, it pecks at the shell with its bill and 
makes a little hole. Then it pushes itself out, 
as you see in the picture. - 

5. As soon as it is out it sits down by the 
side of its mother, and keeps very still. Now 
and then it will stand close by its mother’s 
head, and peck her very sweetly. 

6. By-and-by another chicken will come out: 
of its shell, and then another; and soon ali 
the chickens are out. The old hen, the mother, 
has been waiting a long, long time for her 
little children, the chickens, to come out of 
their shells. | 


racy rae 
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7. Often the hen sits down, and thet all 
the chickens run under her. She folds her 
wings over them to keep them warm. 

8. In a short time she gets up again, and 
away go the chickens after her. Soon she 
calls, ‘‘ Cluck, cluck!” and then they ali run 


~ to her, for she has found a worm. 


9.. She picks it up and lets it fall again, so 
that they may see it. Look how they run! 
One of them does see the worm, takes it up 
in his little bill, and swallows it. In this 
way the mother-hen feeds one chicken after 


another. Lach gets a share. 


10. When the chickens are under her wings, 
some of them put out their little heads; and 
sometimes they come out, hop up on her back, 
and sit there. 

11. What a good, kind mother the old hen 
is! She thinks about her chickens all the 
time. She seems scarcely to think of her own 
wants, and to be only anxious that her young 
ones should be fed. 

12. When danger is near, she utters a sharp, 
piercing cry, to bring her young ones to her. 


.Gathering them under her wings, she will 


boldly face either man or dog that dares to 
meddle with them. 

13. A whole brood will run for safety into— 
the thickest part of a hedge, while the hen 
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herself will boldly face a fox that has come to 
prey on her young ones. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


anx‘ious dares meddle pret‘ti-est thickest 
bold‘ly = feath‘ered ones pushes ut‘ters 
brood | hatched piercting sharp worm 


Questions :—1. What is one of the prettiest little things in the world? 
2 What is it like? 8. Where are chickens formed? How are they kept warm 
tp the shell? 4. When a chicken is ready to leave its shell what does it do? 
5. What does it do when it comes out? 6. Do all the chickens come out at once? 
7. How does the hen keep her chickens warm? 8. How does she call them? 
9. How does she feed them? 10. What do the chickens sometimes do with 
their mother? 11. What kind of a mother is the hen? 12. What does she do 
when danger is near! 13. What animal will a hen face? 


Meanings :— 
Anx“ious, careful. Hatched, out of its shell, , Scarce“ly, hardly. 
Brood, family. Med“dle, touch. Share, part. 
Dan“ger, harm. Pierc-ing, clear ; ; shrill. Tiny, very little. 
Dares, is bold enough. Prey, feed ; eat. Ut-ters, gives out. 


Summary :—A chicken just hatched is like an egg covered with feathers. The 
hen is a good, kind mother. She sits on her eggs till the chickens come forth, 
and then she feeds them and keeps them from danger. 


Exercise :— What is a common noun? Write out ten; as, Man, cow. 


THE TWO GOATS. 


1. On a wild mountain, two goats met on a 
ledge just over a high cliff. The ledge was so 
narrow, that there was neither room for them 
to pass each other nor to turn round and go 
back. 

2. A steep rock rose straight above them-— 
a deep dark chasm lay below! What do you 
think the two goats did? 

8. One of them with great care laid himself 
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down on the narrow ledge, pressing as close 
to the rock as he could. Then the other goat 
gently and softly stepped over his friend, till, 
safely past him, he could lightly bound away. 





4. The goat that had lain down then drew 
himself up from his lowly ee safe and sound, 
free to spring again from rock to rock, and eat 
the sweet grass on the hills. 

5. Two other goats had left the valley, and 
climbed far up the mountain. At length they 
inet on the banks of a wild, rushing stream. _ 

6. A tree had fallen across the stream, and 
formed a bridge from the one side to the other. 


THE TWO GOATS. AT 


The goats looked at each other, and each wished 
to pass over first. 

7. They stood for a moment with one foot 
on the tree, each thinking that the other would | 
-draw back. But neither of them would give 
way, and they met at last on the middle of the 
narrow bridge ! 

8. They then began to push and fight with 
their horns, till at last their feet slipped, and 
both the goats fell into the swift flowing stream, 
and were lost in the waters ! 

9. Both might have been saved, if either of 
them had known how to give way at the nght 
time. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


bridge drew ledge nar‘row sound 
chasm flowing lightly press‘ing stepped 
cliff goats low“ly rushing swift 
climbed lain moun*“tain slipped val‘ley 


Questions :—1. Where did the first two goats meet? 2. What rose above 
them, and what lay below? 3. How did they manage to pass each other? 
4. What did the goat that had lain down do? 5. Where did the other two goats 
meet? 6. How could the stream be crossed? 7. What did each want? 8. What 
took place in the middle of the bridge? 9. Why were both lost? 


Meanings :— 
Chasm, opening in the Lost, drowned. ! Steep, straight up. 
Oliff, steep rock. [rocks. Moun“tain, high hill | Swift, v@ry fast. [hills. 
Ledge, a shelf of rock. Sound, well. Valéley, hollow between 


Summary :—Two goats met on a ledge just over a high cliff. They met where 
there was neither room to pass nor to turn round; so one of them lay down, and 
then the other stepped gently over him. Two other goats met on a fallen tree 
which was used as a bridge to cross a stream. They fought for the passage, and 
both-were drowned. 


Exercise :— Write the Summary and underline the verbs; as, Two goats met 
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THE ECHO. 
1. * Hop, hop, hop!” shouted little Henry, 


as he was playing in a field near a wood. 

‘Hop, hop, hop!” came an echo in reply. 

2. ‘“Who is there?” asked Henry in sur- 
prise ; for he had never heard an echo before. 

‘Who is there ?” replied the echo. 

8. ‘Foolish fellow!” cried Henry, at the 
top of his voice. 7 

“Foolish fellow!” was the reply from the 
wood. 

4. At this Henry became very angry, and 
called out many ugly names. The voice from 
the wood sent back every word. 

5. Now, when Henry could not see who 
was speaking from the wood, he ran home and 
told his father that a boy hidden in the wood 
had called him bad names! 

6. “Ah, Henry!” said his father, ‘you 
have heard nothing but the echo of your cwn 
words. The bad names came first from your 
own lips. Had you used kind and gentle 
words, yda would have had kind and gentle 
words in retuin. Kind words bring: back kind 
échoes.” | 


New Words in this Lesson :— 
ech*o echoes hidden shout“ed speak‘ing 
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Questions :—1. What did Henry hear when he called out? 2. What reply 
came to his question? 3. What name did he call to the wood? 4. When 
he called ugly names what did he get back? 5. What did he tell his father? 
6. What did his father say ? 


Meanings :— 
Aii‘gry, ill-tempered. Re-ply’, answer; words | Top of his voice, the 
Ech-o, a sound sent back | that came back. loudest he could call. 
fromarock,hill,orwood. ! Sur-prise’, wonder. Ug-ly, bad ; coarse. 


Summary :—When Henry shouted, an echo sent back his words. Thinking it 
was the voice of another boy, he called out several ugly words. Ail he said 
returned to him. Then he told his father that a boy hiding in the wood had called 
him bad names; but his father showed him that no one had spoken but himself. 


Exercise :— Write a word that tells what each of the following does: a soldier ; 
asheep; a lion; the rose; birds; the sea. 


THE PARROT AND THE CROWS. 


1. A parrot, red and blue and green, 
Was at a farm-house often seen ; 
He flew about from tree to tree, 
As blithe and happy as could be. 


2. One day the crows pulled up the wheat, 
And Poll, too, helped to pull and eat ; 
He chattered to the farmer’s foes, 
And did more damage than the crows. 


3. The farmer brought his gun and shot— 
- Alas for Pell’s unhappy lot! 
No more on high the parrot rose, 
But wounded lay among the grows. 


4.“ Bad company,” the farmer said, 
As Poll was carried oif to bed ; 
“Had you not with the crows been found, 
You still had been all safe and sound.” 
(re1) : 4 
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5. The farmer's children went to see 
How Poll had happened hurt to be; 
* Bad company,” the parrot said, 
And sadly shook his wounded head. ~ 


§. Poll soon grew well and hopped about; 
But often when the children shout, 
He'll perch upon the nearest tree, 

And sadly say, “ Bad company.” 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


blithe crows hap‘pened par‘rot 

chat‘tered damage hopped shout 

com“pa-ny foes nearest un-hap“py 
Meanings :— 

Blithe, merry. Hap-pened, it came Shot, small bits of lead. 

Chat-tered, talked. He’ll, he will. jabout. [ Sound, well. 

Damage, harm. Perch, stand. Un-hap-py, sad. 

Foes, enemies. Rose, flew. Wounded, hurt, 


Summary :—A parrot that lived at a farm-house one day helped the crows to 
pull up the wheat. The farmer fired his gun among them and hurt the parrot. 
The farmer said this was what ‘‘bad company” did for him. When he was 
better he often used to say, *‘ Bad company.” 


THE BROWN BEAR. 


i. The Brown Bear lives in the woods. 
He is a good climber, and lkes to make his 
home in a hollow tree. < 

“9. He is Very fond of wild fruits, of whjch 
he finds plenty in the forest. He is also fond 
of honey, a1 s the hfs of the wild bees. 

_ 3. The wilt? bees make their hives in hollow 

“trees, and th® brown bear finds them out by 
the smell of the honey. 


Ge te 

THE BROWN BEAR. Ln sy same 3 | 

4. When he finds a hive, he climbs the 

tree, and for hours and hours he ae the 

Dar ‘ and the wood, till he makes a hole large 
enough to let his4paw in. 

5. Then, in Spite “of the stings of the ,bees, 

he puts in his “paw, and scoops out lumps of 





the Howeyeonb: Nor does he stop till he has 
robbed the poor bees of all their store. 
“8. When winter comes, the bear creeps into 
a hole or cave -under the thick tsees. There 
he makes for himself a bed of leaves and 
twigs) and when the snow comes it covers 
him, and he lies snugly hid beneath it. 

7. He closes his eyes, and Reps luring the 


a> 
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rest of the winter. In spring he wakens up 
again, and begins once more to roam, about 
the woods. e es 

8. Men go to the forest to hunt the bear. 
They wish to get his skin to make coats, and 
blankets, and, muffs. They also eat his flesh, 
and makefoil from his fatyr 

9. I will tell you a ‘story 0 of what once 
took place in a country town in the south of 
Germany. The master of a dancing-bear was 
sitting in .an eating his sup er, and the 
bear ae a i the yard. se ef 

10. In a room upstairs three little children 
were playing about. Tramp! tramp! was 
suddenly heard on the stairs. Who could it 
be? The door flew open, and, behold! there 
entered the bear with his heavy chain. 

11. Tired of standing so long in the yard 
alone, Bruin had at length found his way up- 
stairs. At first the children were in great fear, 
and each ran into a corner to hide himself. 

12. The bear found them all out, but did 
not harm them in the least: He must be a 
big dog , thought the children ; and they began 
to stroke hit) in a friendly way. 

13. The bear stretched himself at full length 
on the floor; and the youngest boy rolled over 
him, and laid his head on the shaggy black fur 
of the beast. 
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14. Then one of the boys went and brought 
his drum, and beat away on it with all his 
might; and the bear rose and stood on his 
hind legs and began to dance. 

15. What fun it was! Each boy shouldered 
his musket; one was given to the bear, and he 
held it like a soldier; and away they marched 
—one, two—one, two. 

16. The door suddenly opened, and the chil- 
dren’s mother entered. What a sight this was 
for a mother to see! She hardly knew what 
to — so great was her fear. 

. But the youngest boy, with a look of 
same delight, cried, “‘ Mother, we are payee 
at soldiers.” 

18. At that moment the master of the bear 
came in, and led him away to a good supper 
before shutting him up for the night. 


Now Words in this Lesson : 


be-hold’ Ger‘man-y muffs shoul-der __ tired 
Bruin gnaws mus-ket = shut“ting tramp 
‘cave hives oil snugly twigs 
climb‘er hol‘low , robbed stings up-stairs’ 
creeps marched scoops stretched  wak‘ens 


Questions :—1. Where does the brown bear live? 2. What is he very fond of? 
3. Where do the wild bees make their hives? 4. What déas he do to get at one? 
5. What does he do with the honey-comb? 6. How does he pass the winter? 
7 When does he wake from his sleep? 8. Why do men hunt him? 9. Where 
was the master of a dancing bear? 10. Where did the bear find the children? 
11. What did the children do? 12. How did the bear make friends with them? 
What did the children then think that he was? 18. What did the youngest boy 
do? 14. What did the bear do when he heard the drum? 15. How did they play 
at soldiers? 16. Who suddenly entered? 17 What did the vomnecs boy say? 
18. What did the maser of the bear do? 
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Meanings :-— 
Bru“in, the bear. Gnaws, grinds with his ; Mus“ket, gun. 
Cave, hollow place. Hives, homes. {teeth. | Roam, wander. 


Ger*~man-y,a country of Europe. Muffs, covers for the hands. | Scoops, digs out. 


Summary :—The brown bear has a rough coat of thick fur. He is very fond 
of honey. In winter he makes himself a bed of leaves and twigs, and sleeps 
there till the return of spring. Bears are sometimes taught to dance at the 
sound of adrum. Some children played at soldiers with a dancing bear. 


Exercise :—Put a verb after each of the following nouns: the man; the tree; 
the horse; Robert; the sun; fire. 


AN ODD WAY OF CATCHING THEM. 


1. “ When I was a boy at school,” said my 
grandfather, ‘‘I was often very idle. Even 
during lessons I used to play with other boys 
as idle as myself. Of course we tried to hide 
this from the master, but one day we were 
fairly caught. | 

2. ‘* Boys,’ said he, ‘ you must not be idle ; 
—you must attend to your books. You do 
not know what you lose by being idle now. 
Youth is the time to learn. Any one of you 
who sees another boy looking off his book will 
please come and tell me.’ 

3. “*‘ Ah,’ thought I to ‘myself, ‘there is 
Joe Smith, whom I don’t like; [ll watch him, 
and if I se& him look off his book, I’ll tell.’ 
Not very long afterwards I saw Joe look off 
his book, and I at once marched up and told 
the master. 

4. “Indeed,” said he; ‘how do you know 
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he was idle ?’—‘ Please, sir,’ said I, ‘I saw 
him.’—‘ Oh, you did, did you; and were your 
eyes on your book when you saw him ?’ 

5. “I was fairly caught; the other boys 
laughed, and I hung my head, while the master 
smiled. I never watched for idle boys again.” 

6. If we watch over our own conduct, and 
always do our own duty, we shall have no 
time to watch for faults or idleness in others. 

New Words in this Leszon :— 


af-‘ter-wards be‘ing duty faults i-dle-ness 
at-tend’ course fair‘ly  grand‘fa-ther Smith 


Questions :—1. What did the grandfather often do when a boy? 2. What did 
the master ask the boys to do? 3. What did the speaker think to himself? 
What did he do? 4. What did the master ask him? 5. What did the other 
boys do? 6. What should we always do? 





Meanings :— 
At-tend’ to, look at. | Don’t, do not. Faults, wrong-doings. 
Con“duct, deeds. | Du“ty, work. PU, I will. 


Summary :—A boy told the master in school that he had seer another boy - 
looking off his book. The master said that he could not have seen any one else 
if he had been looking on his own book. 

Exercise :—Give ten words that tell what a boy can do; as, A boy walks. 


THE BEAR IN SCHOOL. 


1. A boy rambling in the woods nwzny years 
ago, in a part of America where hears used to 
live, one day found the cub of a Black Bear. 
It was very young, and looked like a little dog 
covered all over with thick brown hair. 

2. The boy carried it home. It was fed 
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and brought up about the house, and soon 
became as tame as a dog. 

3. Every day the boy had to go to school 
some way off. It was not long before the 
bear went with him, and it used to roam about 
the fields till lessons were done. At first the 
other boys were afraid of Henry’s bear, but 
before long they became great friends. 

4. Many of them used to bring their dinners 
to school in‘ssmall bags and baskets. These 
were hung on pegs on the wall, and at the 
play-hour they were taken down. The bear 
was sure then to get a good share of the 
bread and butter, and apples and pears. 


THE BEAR IN SCIIOOL. oF 

5. Things went on in this way for a long 
time; but one day the animal was nowhere to 
be seen. It had found its way to the woods, 
and did not return. Search was made for it, 
but without success. 

6. Many years passed away, in which time 
great changes took place in the school. The 
old miletrese died, and a new one took her 
place. A new set of boys filled the seats in 
the old school-house. 

7. One very cold wintry day a boy chanced 
to leave the door half open, and on a sudden 
a large black bear walked into the school !- 

8. The boys were in terror. Some ran to 
the door, others made for the tables. One 
big fellow jumped out of a window. Two or 
three little girls hid themselves under the 
desks. But one brave boy seized a piece of. 
wood, and told the girls not to be afraid, for 
he would protect them ! | 

9. But the bear did not harm any one. It 
walked up quietly to the fire and warmed 
itself. It seemetl to be very much at home, 
and to feel very glad to get into sach warm, 
snug quarters. 

10. It sat by the fire for a short time, and 
then walked up to the wall where the dinner 
baskets and bags of the scholars were hanging. 

11. Standing on its hind feet, it helped itself 
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to the bread and fruit and other good things 
in them! It then quietly walked out of the 
school by the way it had walked in. 

12. In the meantime, the boy who had 
jumped out of the window had alarmed the 
village. A number of young men started 
with their guns, to shoot the bear. As its 
track was very plain in the snow, they soon 
came up with it, and killed it. 

13. Then it was that they found, by certain 
marks upon its skin, that the poor bear was no 
enemy, but the old fnend of their own school- 
days! Great was the sorrow felt for its death. 


New Words in this Lesson :—- 


a-larmed’ cub plain search track 
cer‘tain en“e-my pro-tect’ shoot village 
chanced _ hang“ing ram‘bling suc-cess’ warmed 
chan*ges mean‘time roam them-selves’ wintry 





Questions :—1. What did the boy find in the woods? 2. What did he do with it? 
8. Where did the bear go with him? 4. What did the boys give it? 5. Where 
had it gone when it was missed? 6. What changes took place in the school? 
7. What happened one wintry day? 8. What did the boys and the girls do? 
9. Where did the bear go? 10. What did it do next? 11. What did it eat? 
12. What had the boy who jumped out of the window done? How did the 
men follow it? What did they do to it? 13. What did they then find? 


.Meanings :— 
A-larmed’, caMed the ; Cub, young one. Roam, wander. 
men together. Pro-tect’, guard. Suc-cess’, finding it. 
A-mer“i-ca, the landwon Quar“ters, place to stay | Tame, not wild. 
the other side of the in. Ter-ror, great fear. 
Atlantic Ocean. Ram+pbling, wandering. Track, foot-marks. 


Summary :—A boy once found a young bear in the woods, and it learned to 
go to school with him. Many years afterwards, the bear went to the school by 
itself; but it was not known, and the people shot it. 

Exercise :-—Give six words that tell what a girl can do; as, A girl sews. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE SEASONS. 


1. What does it mean when the skylark flies 
Over our heads, singing sweet and clear ? 
When violets peep through the blades of grass ?— 
These are the signs that the Spring is here. ., 


2. What does it mean when the berries are ripe? = 

When butterflies flit and honey-bees hum? 
When cattle stand under the shady trees ?— 
These are the signs that Summer is come. 


3. What does it mean when the crickets chirp, 
And away to the South land the swallows steer ? 
When apples are falling and nuts are brown ?— 
These are the signs that Autumn is here. 


4. What does it mean when the days are short ? 
When the leaves are gone, and the brooks are 
dumb ? 
When the fields are white with the drifted snow ?— 
These are the signs that Winter is come. 


5. The old stars set, and the new ones rise, 
And skies that were stormy grow bright and 
clear ; D 

And so the beautiful, wonderful sigms 
Go round and round with the changing year. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 
au‘tumn chang‘ing — drift*ed flit sky“lark 
berries chirp dumb sha“dy stars 
cat‘tle crigk“ets flies signs steer 
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Meanings :— 
Cat“tle, cows, sheep, etc. | Drift~ed, driven. Set, go out of sight. 
Chirp, cry with a sharp, shrill | Dumb, silent. Signs, things that show. 
Crick-ets, insects. {sound. | Rise, come into view. Steer, fly. 


Summary :—The four seasons of the year are Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter. In Spring the skylark appears and buds peep forth. In Summer the 
butterflies flit from flower to flower. In Autumn the fruitisripe. In Winter 
the trees are bare and the brooks are frozen. 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 


1. There are rocks in the sea which are 
onlv a little way above water when the tide 1s 
low, and are quite covered when the tide is high. 

2. Then ships are in great danger. In 
storms they are often dashed on these rocks, 
and the poor sailors are drowned. 

38. The danger is greatest at night; for in 
the day-time the broken waves show where 
there are hidden rocks: Light-houses are 
built on such rocks, to warn sailors. 

4. “What is a light-house ?”—A_ light- 
house is a house in the form of a tall pillar or 
tower. At the top there is a little room, with 
windows all around, in which a light is kept 
burning ail night. 

5. “ Who attends to the lamps ?”—A man 
lives in the light-house, whose work it is to 
light the lamps, and keep them clean and 
bright. His wife and family often live there 
with him. gnd help him in his work. 
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6. Sometimes the sea is so stormy that these 
people cannot go to 
land for weeks _ to- 
gether. Neither can 
any one on land go to 
them. 

Once the keeper 
of a light-house went 
to land in his boat for 
food, leaving no one in i 
the light-house but his ll 
little daughter, a girl | f 
of eight years. 

8. While he was on 
shore, a great storm 
came on. It was get- 
ting dark, and _ the 
keeper knew that he 
could not reach the 
Sea aa 

9. Worse than all, 
he feared that ships 
might be driven oh the ae 
rocks, as he was not there to light thre a 

10. What was his joy when, » little after 
sunset, he saw the light stream forth as usual 
from the top of the tower ! 

“Who had lighted it?”—-Cannot you 
guess? The only person in the Ijght-house 
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was his little daughter. She had often seen 
her father trim and light the lamp. 

12. She knew that this had to be done 
when it began to grow dark. So she climbed 
up all alone to the top of the tower. She 
heard the wind blowing, and the waves dash- 
ing on the rocks and on the tower. 

18. But the girl was not afraid. She got on 
a chair; but she found that she could not reach 
the lamp. She piled books on the chair till 
she could reach it. She then struck a match, 
and the welcome light gleamed through the 
storm and the darkness. 

14. Many a sailor that night had cause to 
thank God, and to bless the brave little 
“ daughter of the hght-house.” 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


dark‘ness gleamed piled tide u-su-al 
feared leaviing pillar tow-er warn 
forth . nei*ther sun‘set trim waves 


Questions:—1. How are some rocks in the sea when the tide islow? How 
when itis high? 2. What often happens to ships? 3. What are built on these 
rocks? 4. What.is a light-house? 5. Who attends to the lamps? 6. What 
sometimes happens? 7. Where did a light-house keeper once go? 8 What 
kept him from returning? 9. Of what was he afraid? 10. What gave him great 
joy? 11. Who had lighted it? 12. Where did she go at dark? 13. How did 
she manage to reach the lamp? 14. Who had cause to thank God? 

y] 


Meanings :— 
Gleamed, shone. Sunset, the sun had Trim, put in order. 
Keep-er, care-taker. gone down. [the sea. U“su-al, it always did. 
Piled, heaped up. Tide, rising and falling of Warn, point out to. 


Summary :—Light-houses are built on rocks sometimes covered by the sea, to 
warn sailors that danger is near. Once, when the keeper of a light-house could 
not reach it because of a storm, his little daughter lighted the lamp, as she had 
seen her father do, and many ships and lives were saved. 


Exercise :—Giveten words which tell what a horse can do; as, A horse eats. 
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THE WHITE BEAR. 


1. In the cold cold North there is always 
snow on the ground. Even in summer the 
cold is so great that great blocks of ice float 
about in the sea. oil? 

2. Here is the home of the White Bear. He 
does not mip ithe cold; for God has given 

a ane 
him a coat ~o thackJ fupy to keep him warm. 
He enjoys the Sharp air as much as you do 
the warm sunshipe,7 

3( He never$hp¢ on the ice, as you do; for 
the sofes of his feet are covered with long 
hair. He walks as softly as if he had a paiy’ 


of fur boots on. 
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4. The bear lives near the sea; for he likes 
to swim in the water.- And there, too, he 
generally finds plénty to eat. 4 

5. He is very ford of catching a‘seal for his 
dinner. He. digas jover the ice till h yomes 
to a place w here iS sees that the ice ff frélted. 

6. Hesknows that this is a likely place for 
a seal to- REP _up its head. So he sits down 

“r and watche 
Ds 7. By-and-by, up'comes the round head of 
acs The, bear Poinces upon it. He 
¢y » os the seal out of the ‘water, tears it to 
ee and eats it. 44 : “a{p~ 
$.° 8. Sometimes he dives into the water after a 
y fish, and is so, quick that he catches it before 
it can escapay! Sometimes he comes upon a, 
»»4? bit of dead Whale’ and thinks it a great treat, ; 
b py 9. When he cannot find food on the cdast, 
he goes to some spot where the snow has 
$ . p melted, and feeds on bertles. If he is very 


ty indeed, he is glad to eat even the sea- 
Hg Mego ii 


I2% An a, Pras 
ew word ii e, in 
Y/ ‘blocks ‘ pee e-scape "Wee pounc-es 
_f be catches dead float meltted seal 
I} catch*ing dfves gen-er-al-ly north whale 





ee 


Questions :—1. Where does the white bear live? 2. Why does he not mind 
the cold? 38. Why does he not slip on the ice? 4. Why does he live near the 
sea? 5. What food is he very fond of? 6. What does he watch for? 7. How 
does he catch it? & How does he catch fish? 9. When he cannot find food on 
the coast, what does he do? 
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Meanings :— 
Blocks, great pieces. Float, swim. , Seaweed, weed that 
Coast, land next the sea. | Gen“er-al-ly, often. grows at the bottom of 
Dives, darts under water. Pounc~es, jumps on it. the sea. 
En-joys’, likes. Roams, wanders. Whale, largest animal in 
E-scape’, get away. Seal, sea animal. the world. 


Summary :—The white bear lives away in the cold North, where there is 
always snow on the ground. The soles of his feet are covered with long hair, so 
that he never slips on the ice. 


Exercise :—Make a list of the nouns and also a list of the verbs in the Summary 


THE LITTLE, HEBO ~ * 


1, Once there was a little ee boy 
who was much liked by his officers. One day 
he was asked by the captain to drink a glass 
of rum. But he said, “I am a aia x 
a and do not taste strong drink.” 

2. “ But you must take some now,’ si the 
eae “You have been on duty, all day 
beating the drum and marching, am now yot 
must not refuse.” But the oe stood firm 

The captain then turned to the majo} 
and said, “Our little drummer is afraid tc 
drink. He will never make a soldier.”— 
fe How is this?”s said the major in a playfu 
manner. ‘“ Do you refuse to obey oyders ?” 
A’, “Sir,” said ‘the boy, “I have pever refusec 
to obg orders, and have tried to do my duty 
asa’ soldier; but I must refuse ey drink rum 
wa I know it would do me harm’" i? m, 


as Then,” said the major, in a stern ii 
a 
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of voice, in order to try him, “ I command you 
to take a oak and you iow it is death to 


33 


disobey orders pae, 
6. The little fellow, fixing his clear blue eyes 


on the face of the officer, said, ‘“‘ Sir, my father 
died a drunkard; and when I became a soldier 
I promised my mother that I would not taste 
a dropt rum, and I mean to keep my promise. 
I am sorry to disobey your orders, sir; but I 
would rather suffer anything than disgrace my 
mother, and break my pledge.” | 

7. Was not that a brave boy? He had 
learned when to say NO. The officers could 
not help being pleased at his conduct, and ever 
afterwards treated him with great kindness. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


beat‘ing dis-o-bey’ man‘ner re-fused’ 
cap-tain drum*mer o-bey’ rum 
com-mand’ drunk‘“ard of-fi-cers sor‘ry 

died fix4ing pledge suf-fer 
dis-grace’ major re-fuse’ tem“per-ance 


Questions :—1. What was the drummer-boy asked to drink? 2. Why did the 
captain say that he must drink? 3. What did fhe captain say to the major? 
What did the major say to the boy? 4. What did the boy then say? 5. What 
did the major say. totry him? 6. What reasons did the boy then give for refusing ? 
7. What did the officers think of his conduct? 

€ 


Meanings :— 
Cap-tain, officerinarmy. Drunkard, lover of | Re-fuse’, say no. 
Com-m2nd’ you, say you strong drink. | Suf-fer, bear; have the 
Dis-grace’, shame.[must. Major, officer in army. pain of. 
Dis-o-bey’, refuse to obey. Of-fi-cers, leaders. Tem“per-ance boy, one 
Drum-mer, one who Pledge, promise. who does not take 


drums. e | Promised, said to. strong drink. 
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Summary :—A drummer-boy refused to drink a glass of rum, though strong}y 
tempted to do so by his officers. He said that he had promised his mother that 
he would not taste a drop of rum. 


walks 


Old Cat. 


Frisky. 
Old Cat. 


Exercise :— Put nouns to the following verbs: fly, swing, reads, plays, loves 


WHAT GOOD CATS DO. 


What a cat Iam! I have children nine; 

Yes, all these little darlings are mine! 

I pur all day long, and I pur all night ; 

What cat wouldn't that saw such a sight?— 

Frisky, my dear, you’re my first-born child: 

Don’t play with your whiskers, don’t be so 
wild ; 

Sit still, and tell me what good cats do. 


They mew. 


Was there ever such a kitten as that ? 

I’m afraid she'll never grow into a cat.—- 

Whitenose, my son, just put down your 
paws ; 

Stop biting and scratching, and draw in 
your claws: 

Now tell me, sir, what good cats do? 


Whitenose. They mew. 


Old Cat. 


So fipawe. 


Alas! alas! oh, what have h done 

To have such a thoughtless ‘cit of a son 2— 
Softpaws, darling, I’m sure that you 

Can tell your mother what good cats do. 


They mew. 
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Tiny. 
Old Cat. 


Spotty. 
Old Cat. 


Grayeyes. 
Old Cat. 


Blackears. 


WHAT GOOD CATS DO. 


You stupid child, you!—Now, Tiny, my 
dear, | 

Speak up quite loud, so they all can hear, 

And tell us quickly what good cats do. 


They mew. 


Oh! was there ever so stupid a set ? 

I’m sure they know, but they always for- 
get. 

Now, Spotty, my dear, do stop that frisking; 

You're always jumping and boxing and 
whisking. 

You can tell us what good cats do. 





They mew. 


Why, this is dreadful!—Now, Grayeyes, my 
ehild, 

Answer me right, or youll drive me wild! 

Don’t say the same as your sisters and 
brothers, 

And give such silly replies as the others. 

Tell me now what the good cats do. 


They mew. 
Was ever a mother cat so tried ? 
If I-had a veil, my face I would hide.— 
Blackears, my dear, you’re mother’s own kit; 
You must have some of your mother’s wit. 
Come! you can tell us what good cats do! 


They mew. 
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Old Cat. It is truly amazing !—Kitty, my dear, 
Fold your white paws down and prick up 
your ear. 
Now tell me, darling, what good cats do. 


Kitty. | They mew. 


8, 


Old Cat. I have one hope left !—Rolypoly, ’tis yous, 
Tell me, my pet, what the good cats do. = 


Rolypoly. They sit on their tails, with grave-looking 
faces ; | 
They whisk not, 
They frisk not; 
They make no grimaces ; 
They train up their kittens the way they 
should go ; [rats, 
They think a great deal on the doings of 
And kill them all off, if they’ re very good 
cats. [know ? 
Dear mother, was this what you wanted to : 


Old Cat. Oh, yes, my darling! I thought that you 
Could tell your mother what good cats do. 
Come to my arms! You're my joy, my 
delight ;— 
As for the rest of you, out of my sight: 
(Kittens go off, weepjng.) 


3  E. PRENTISS, 


0 
New Words in this Lesson :— 
a-maz‘ing — frisk Kit*ty Rol*y-pol’y veil 
an“swer frisk‘ing |§= mew scratch*ing whisk 
bit“in frisky prick Soft‘paws whisk4ing 
Black“ears Gray“eyes pur stu‘pid White“nose 


box‘ing gri-mac‘es re-plies’ thought‘less wit 
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Meanings :— 
A-m4z“ing, to be won- | Kit, kitten. Tis, it is. 
Den't, do not. [dered at. | Purr, sound made by acat. | Veil, covering. 
First-born, eldest. Re-plies’, answers. Wit, sharpness. 
Prisk“ing, jumping. She’ll, she will. Wouldn’t, would not. 
Gri-mac“es, ugly faces. | Stu“pid, dull. Yow’ll, you will 
I'm, I am. Thought<less, careless. | You’re, you are. 


THE WIDOW’'S LAMP. 


1. Once there was a poor widow who lived 
on a hill near the sea-shore. She had no chil- 
dren, and she passed a lonely life. She was 
so poor that she had to work hard every day. 

2. One night, as she sat at her work, the 
widow said to herself, while the winds blew, 
and the waves dashed on the rocks, “I wish I 
could be of some use in the world. Can I not 
do good to some one besides myself?” 

3. At last she bethought her that ships 
were sometimes wrecked on the coast near her 
house, as there was no lght-house to warn 
sailors of their danger at night. 

4. From her window she could look out on 
the sea. Might she not keep a lighted lamp 
at the window every night, so as to warn 
the poor sailérs when their ships came near to 
the rocks on the coast. 

5. The widow felt glad when the thought 
flashed through her mind. She found that, 
if she worked an hour later each night, she 
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could earn enough to pay for the oil to feed 
the lamp. | 

6. So she sat up and earned money to buy 
the oil. Then she trimmed the lamp, and 
placed it at the window each night. In this 
way she saved many lives. 

7. She had done this for five years with- 
out reward, or the hope of reward; but good 
deeds, even in this world, at last become 
known. : 

8. The sailors whose lives had been saved 
now began to send gifts to her from far-off 
lands. They sent her tea from China and 
shawls from India, silks from France and 
grapes from Spain. 

9. But the poor widow did not need these 
gifts to make her happy. She used to give 
many of them to the poor and the sick. :; 

10. She was happy with the thought that 
she was doing good; and so, as long as she 
lived, she lighted her lamp each night, and 
put it at the window. 


; 8 
New Words in this Lesson :— 


be-thought’ France In<di-a re-warcy trimmed 
earned grapes lat¢er sick) wid‘ow 
flashed hope lives Spain wrecked 


Questions :—1. Where did the poor widow live? 2. What did she say to her- 
self one wild night? 38. What did she remember? 4. What could she see from 
her window; and what thought came into her mind? 5. What did she find? 
6. What did she do? 7. How long did she do this without any reward? 8. What 
did the sailors whose lives she had saved begin to do? 9. What did the widow do 
with many of these gifts? 10. What effect had her good deed on her own mind? 
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Meanings :— 
Be-thought’, called to ! Hope of, looking for. | Trimmed, got ready. 
mind. In-di-a, acountry of Asia. | Warn, point out to. 
Chi“na, a country of Asia. | Lone“ly, by herself. Widow, woman whose 
Flashed, came suddenly. Re-ward’, payment. | husband is dead. 
France, a country cf Spain, a country of ; Wrecked, sunk or broken 
Europe. Europe. up. 


Summary :—A poor widow, who lived near the sea-shore, having no other 
means of doing good, placed a lighted lamp at her window each night, to warn 
sailors when their ships came near the coast. The sailors whose lives she had 
saved sent her gifts from far-off lands. 


Exercise :— What nouns always begin with a capitul letter? Give twelve. 


THE FIERCE WHITE BEAR. 


1. As you have been told in a former les- 
son, the fierce White Bear lives in the frozen 
North, away among the snow and ice of those 
cold, cold regions. 

2. With his thick, shaggy coat to protect 
him from the cold, it does not matter to the 
bear whether he is on the land or in the sea. 
He can swim well, and is nearly as much at 
home in the water as on the land. 

3. He roams about in search of food, swim- 
ming from one ice-block to another with the 
greatest vase. But though the bear can swim 
well, sometimes he gets on a block of ice 
that is floating away from the land; and 
before he can escape and swim back, the ice 
floats away with him far out to sea. 

4. A hear was one time thus, seen floating 
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on a block of ice hundreds of miles from any 
land,—too far for him ever to find his way 
back. As long as he was able to catch seals 
or fishes round the ice, he would live; but when 
the ice melted, as it drifted to the warm South, 
the poor bear would perish. 
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5. When pressed with hunger, the white 
bear becomes very fierce, and will then attack 
any man or beast he meets with. <A story is 
told of some sailors in these regiens having 
once been attacked by three “:ungry white 
bears. 

6. The sailors were in a boat near the land, 
when three white bears were seen swimming 
towards them. They swam very fast, and 
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came boldly on. As soon as they reached the 
boat, they put up their paws on the side, and 
all three tried to get in. 

7. The sailors had great difficulty in beating 
them off. They were a long way from their 
ship; and as they had only come with some 
casks in search of fresh water, they had no 
guns with them. They had nothing to fight 
the bears with except their oars. 

8. One of the beats, the largest of the three, 
very nearly got into the boat. If he had. 
succeeded in getting in, he would either have 
sunk the boat with his weight, or have killed 
some of the poor sailors. 

9. One of the sailors lifted up his oar, and 
striking this bear a terrible blow on the head, 
drove him back into the water. This, how- 
ever, did not seem to hurt him much, as he 
was soon swimming about again with his com- 
panions. 

10. After a long fight, the bears left the 
boat and swam to land, and were seen no more. 
The sailors, glad of their escape, then pulled 
back to tke ship as fast as they could. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


at-tacked’ drove for‘mer _ re“gions swimming 
casks ex-cept’ fro“zen  suc-ceed*ed _ter“ri-ble 
dif-fi-cul-ty fishes hufi-ger = strik‘ing to-wards’ 


drift‘ed float*ing per‘ish swam , weight 
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Questions :—1. Where does the white bear live? 2. What protects him from 
the cold? Where is he quite at home? 3. What sometimes happens when he 
gets on a block of ice? 4. Where was a bear once seen?. 5. What makes the 
white bear very fierce? By what were some sailors once attacked? 6. What did 
the bears do when they reached the boat? 7. With what did the men fight 
the bears? 8 What did one of the bears try to do? 9. How did the sailors 
get rid of him? 10. What did the bears do at last? 


Meanings :— 


At-tacked’, set upon. | Meit“ed, became water. Re“gions, lands. 
Casks, barrels. | Per“ish, die. Suc-ceed-ed, gained his 
Drift~ed, floated away. ‘ Pro-tect’ » guard. object. 


Summary :—The white bear can swim well. Sometimes he is carried out to 
sea on a block of ice. When pressed with hunger, he becomes very fierce. Once 
some sailors in a boat were attacked by three hungry white bears. They had 
great difficulty in beating them off, but they did so at last. 


Exercise :— IV rite out the Summary, and underline the nouns and the verbs. 





THE ROBIN’S TEMPERANCE tae 


1. I asked a sweet robin, one morning in May, 
Who sung in the apple-tree over the way, 
What it was she was singing so sweetly about,— 
T had tried a long time, but could not find out: 
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“Why, I’m sure,” she replied, “you cannot guess 
wrong ; 
Don’t you know I ara singing a temperance song ? 


2.“Cold water! cold water! oh that is my lay ; 
I sing in its praise, and I twitter away: 
You must know I’ve just dipped my beak in the 
spring, [ wing. 
And brushed the fair face of the lake with my 
Cold water! cold water! yes, that is my song. 
And I love to keep singing it all the day long. 


3.“ And now, little boy, won't you give me a crumb; 
For my dear little nestlings are waiting at home ? 
And one thing besides, since my story you've 

heard, 
YT hope you'll remember the lay of the bird; 
And never forget, while you list to my song, 
All the birds to the cold-water army belong.” 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


ar‘my brushed lake nest‘lings sung 

beak dipped list since _ twit‘ter 
Meanings :-— 

Don’t, do not. Nest“lings, young ones. Won’t, will not. 

I’m, I am —I’ve, I have. Twit-ter, make a trem- Yow’ll, you will. 

Lay, song. bling sound. You've, you have. 


NEVER LOITER. 

1. A little boy, with a parcel in his hand, 
was one day walking along a country road. 
He had three miles to go, and the sun .was 
very bright and warm. 
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2. He heard the birds singing in the trees, 
and saw the butterflies flitting about from 
flower to flower. Everything tempted him to 
loiter by the way. 

3. Yet he walked along very quickly, think- 
ing that the faster he walked the sooner he 
would be at home. As he went on his way, 
he heard a cart coming behind him. 

4. When it came up to him, the driver 
stopped, and, having fourfd out where the boy 
was going, kindly asked him to jump up be- 
side him. 

5. The boy was very glad to do so; and as 
they drove along, the driver, a good old farmer, 
began to talk with him. ‘“ Do you know why 
I asked you to ride with me ?” said he.—“ No,” 
said the boy. 

6. ‘ Well, then, my boy, let me tell you. 
I saw you walking along very fast, and doing 
your duty, and so I asked you to ride. 

7. “If I had seen you, with that parcel in 
your hand, wasting your time playing or idling 
by the .way, I shbuld not have asked you. I 
like to help those only whom I see coving their 
duty.” ; | 

8. Boys! think of what the old farmer said. 
Wherever you may be, whatever you may be 
doing, never idle or play when you have work 
to do. : 
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New Words in this Lesson :— 
flitting idling loitter par-cel wasting 


Questions :—1. What was the little boy carrying? Where was he walking? 
2. What did he hear? 3. How did he go along? What did he hear behind 
him? 4. What did the driver bid him do? 5. What did he ask him? 6. What 
had the driver seen him do? 7. If he had seen him wasting his time, then he 


would not ....? 8. What should we never do, when we have work before us? 
Meanings :— 

Duty, work. Idling, playing about. | Temp-ted him, made him wish. 

Plit-ting, flying. Loi“ter, go slowly. Wast-ing, making a bad use of. 


Summary :—An active boy, carrying a parcel, was offered a seat in a farmer’s 
cart. The farmer told the boy that he had taken him up because he saw that he 
was walking quickly, and doing his duty. 

Exercise :— What isa noun? What is a verb? 


THE LION. 


1. The lion is called “the king of beasts.” 
He is fierce and bold, very ‘noble-looking, and 
of great strength. 

2. The home of the largest lions is far away 
on the wild mountains and great plains of 
Africa. 

3. The lion is also found in Asia; but there 
he is not so large and strong as the lion of 
Africa. 

4. The lion is seldom seen abroad during 
the day; but when the sun is going down 
he leaves his den and goes forth to hunt. 

5. He steals along softly, and makes no 
sound as he walks. When all is still, his 
terrible voice is heard. In the silence of the 
night it sounds like thunder. 
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6. If he is near a village, the dogs bark, 
and the horses and sheep rush about in terror ; 
for they know the voice of the lion. The men 
light fires all around, and toss about flaming 
torches, to scare him away. 

7. But he minds them very little. In his 
search for food he goes on to the place where 
the cattle are kept, and in a few minutes a 
horse or a cow falls beneath his terszible paw. 
In this way the natives of the noyh of Africa 
often lose a great part of their flocks and 
herds. 

8. Although the lion seldom leaves his den 
before evening, yet, when he is hungry, he 
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may even in the day-time be found roaming 
over the plains. 

9. There, large herds of wild asses and deer 
go trooping along. They scent the hon at a 
great distance ; and when they hear his voice, 
they scour away over the desert like the wind. 

10. In their terror, some of them come near 
the place where the lion lies hid. Then he 
couches, his eye glares, and with one bound 
he springs on his prev. 

11. The hon has a long, shaggy mane, and 
his skin is of a dull yellow colour. The lioness 
is much smaller than the lion, and she has no 
mane. ; 

12. She makes her home in the deepest 
part of the forest, and there she lives with her 
yeung ones. Woe to him, whether man or 
beast, that comes near the loness in her den! 
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New Words in this Lesson :— 


Af-ri-ca deep<est flocks mane seldom 
A‘si-a deer glares na“tives sitlence 

ass“es desert herds scarce smaliter 
colour dull hunt scent torches 
couches flamZing liton-ess scour woe 


Questions :—1. What is the lion called? 2. Where is the home of the largest 
lions? 3. Where else is the lion found? 4. When does he go forth to hunt? 
5. How does he move about? 6. How do men try to scare him away? 7. Where 
do flocks and herds suffer greatly from his attacks? 8. What sometimes makes 
him come out in the day-time? 9. What animals does he then prey upon? 
10. How does he catch them? 11. In what does the lioness differ from the 
lion? 12. Where does she make her home? 


Meanings :— 
Af-ri-ca, one of the great Glares, looks wéld. Scare, frighten. 
continents. His prey, the animal he Scent, smell. 
A“si-a, one of the Brean wishes to kill. _[place. Scour, rush swiftly. 


continents. Home, den; dwelling- Sel“dom, not often. 
Couch~es, lies down. | Li‘on-ess, female lion. Ter-ror, great fear. 
Den. cave ; home. [place. Moun‘tains, high hills. Torch~es, burning wood. 
Desert, wild or sandy Natives, people of the Trooping, running to 
Flocks and herds, large country. gether. 

numbers of sheep, etc. Plains, level country. Woe, trouble will come. 


Summary :—The lion is called ‘‘ the king of beasts.” He is fierce and bold, 
very noble-looking, and of great strength. His home is in Asia and Africa 
The lion has a long, shaggy mane; and his skin is of a dull yellow colour. The 
lioness is much smaller than the lion, and she has no mane. 


Exercise :-—Mark the nouns in the Summary. Which are proper nouns? 


GOOD AND BAD APPLES. 


1. One day Robert’s father saw him playing 
with some bad boys. He had observed for 
some time a change for the worse in his son, 
and now he knew the cause. r was very 
sorry, but he said ba to Robert at the 
time. 

2. In the evening he brought from the 


garden six beautiful apples, put them on a 
(761) 
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plate, and gave them to Robert, who thanked 
him. 7 

3. “ You must lay them aside for a few days, 
that they may become mellow,” said the father. 
Robert cheerfully placed the plate with the 
apples in his mother’s store-room. 

4. Just as he was putting them away, his 
father laid on the plate a seventh apple, which 
was quite rotten, and he desired Robert to let 
it remain there. | 

5. “ Father,” said Robert, “the rotten apple 
will spoil all the others.” 

6. “ Do you think so? Why should not the 
sound apples rather make the bad one sound?” 
said his father. With these words he shut the 
door of the room. 

7. Eight days afterward he asked his son tuo 
open the door and take out the apples. But 
‘what a sight was there! The six apples, which 
had been so sound and good, spread a bad 
smell through the room. 

8. “QO father !” cried he, ‘‘ did I not tell you 
that the rotten apple would spoil the good ones?” 

9. “My boy,” said his father, “have I not 
often told you that the company of bad chil- 
dren will make you bad? Yet you do not 
listen to me. I want vou to learn a lesson 
from these apples. If you keep company with 
wicked boys, you will soon be like them.” : 
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10. Robert did not forget the lesson. When 
any of his former play-fellows asked him to join 
in their games, he thought of the rotten apples, 
and refused to play with them. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


cheer“ful-ly mellow play~fel-lows rot‘ten spoil 
de-sired’ ob-served’ Robert seventh thanked 


Questions :—1. What did Robert’s father see? 2. What did he give Robert? 
8. Why had they to be laid aside? 4. Where did his father lay a seventh apple? 
5. What did Robert say? 6. What did his gather ask him? 7. What sight was 
seen in eight days? 8. What did Robert say now? 9. What lesson did hir 
father teach him? 10. What did Robert do afterwards? 


Meanings :— 
De-sired’ , wished ; told. | Ob-served’, saw. | Sound, good. {are kept. 
Mel“low, soft and ripe. | Rotten, bad. i Store+room, room where things 


Summary :—Robert’s father saw him playing with bad boys, and, wishing to 
teach him a lesson, he placed six good apples and one bad one on aplate and 
told Robert to put them away. In eight days they were all rotten together 
Robert learned from this that if he played with wicked boys be should soon be 
like them. 


Exercises :—-Write the plurals of fox, man, sheep, lady, brush, mouse. 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 


1. One day, as a lion was lying asleep in a 
forest, some mice began to amuse themselves 
by running over him. At last they awoke 
him; and, starting up, he laid hjs paw upon 
one little mouse that could not get away with 
the rest. 

2. The lion was just going to kill the little 
thing, when it began to plead for its life. It 
pleaded so hard, that at last the liort let it go. ; 
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3. The grateful mouse said, “ Noble lion! I 
trust I may one day be able to repay your 
kindness to me.” 

4. The lion smiled at the thought of such a 
little animal ever being of use to him; and 
the mouse ran off to its hole. _ 
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5. Some time after this, the hon was caught 
in a strong net made of ropes, that had been 
spread for him in the forest by some hunters. 
He struggled in vain to get free, and roared 
with pain and terror. 

‘6. The little mouse heard him, and ran to 
his help. ‘It set to work with its sharp teeth ; 
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and at last, after a great deal of labour, it 
gnawed through the rope, and set the lion 
at liberty ! 


7. This shows that we should not despise 
The humblest thing that lives ;— 
The strongest at some time may need 


The help the weakest gives. 


New Words in this Lesson :-— 


de-spise’ hum/blest lib“er-ty re-pay’ strug“gled 
gnawed hunt‘ers pain roared teeth 
grate“ful la*bour plead‘ed _strofitgest weak‘est 


Questions :—1. What were the mice doing when the lion was asleep? 2. What 
did the mouse do when the lion was going to kill it? 3. What did it say 
when it got off? 4. Why did the lion smile? 5. What happened to the lion? 
6. How did the mouse repay his kindness? 7. What does this story show? 


Meanings :— 
At lib~er-ty, free. Grate-ful, thankful. Plead, beg very hard. 
De-spise’, look down on. Hum-blest, weakest; Re-pay’, pay back. 
Gnawed, bit through by meanest. Strug-gled, tried very 
little and little. La-bour, hard work. hard. 


Summary :—A lion was just going to kill a mouse he had caught; but it began 
to plead for its life, so he let it go. Some time afterwards the lion was caught 
in a hunter’s net, and the mouse gnawed through the rope and set him free. 


Exercise :— Write twelve nouns, the names of males and females; as, Man, 
woman. 


THE TIGER. 


1. The skin of the tiger is covered all over 
with beautiful black stripes. Though the tiger 
is very handsome with his bedtiful striped 
skin, he is more fierce and cruel than any other 
creature that lives in the forest. 

22 People are even more afraid of him than 
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they are of the lion. The lion is content with 
enough to satisfy his hunger, but the tiger is 
never satisfied. He tries to kill all he can, 
and dreadful 3 is the havoc he often makes. 

3. The tiger creeps through the 
forest so softly, that he can get 
near his prey without noise or 
alarm. Then with a swift bound 











he springs upon the animal, aA setiees it down. 

4, The tiger does not run, as the horse does. 
He goes over the ground by making bounds 
or springs, one after the other, faster than the 
fleetest horse’ can run! 

5. When an army camps near 2 forest, 
uhe men have to be on the watch, for some- 
times a tiger springs out. He has been known 
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to seize a man and carry him off, before any- 
thing could be done fo save him. 

6. The tiger swims with the greatest ease. 
When he ie hunted, if he is near a river he 
will plunge into it at once, and swim boldly 
across to the other side. In this way he often 
escapes from the hunters. 

7. The tiger’s home is in Asia. In India, a 
country of Asia, the tiger is hunted with ele- 
phants and dogs. Many stories are told about 
the tiger. Let me tell you one about a tiger 
that ran off with a child. 

8. A father and mother, with their little 
child, had to pass through a very wild part of 
India. There were no houses there, so they 
had to sleep in tents. 

9. One night a tiger crept under the tent- 
curtain, lifted the baby out of his cradle, and? 
ran off to the woods with him in his mouth! 

10. The mother started up with a loud cry, 
“O my baby! my baby!” She and her hus- 
band at once ran out of the tent, and saw the 
tiger a good way off. : 

11. They awakened the servants, ‘got loaded 
guns, and all went after the tiger. ‘Soon they 
came to a place where they saw, through the 
trees, that the tiger had lain down. He was 
playing with the baby, just as pury. plays with 
a mouse before she kills it. 
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12. The poor baby was not crying, and did 
not seem hurt. His father and mother could 
only pray to God for help. When one of the 
men raised his gun to fire at the tiger, the 
mother cried, ‘Ob, you will kill my child!” 

13. But the man was quite cool. He took 
steady aim, and fired. The tiger gave a loud 
cry, sprang up, and then fell, shot quite dead. 
All then rushed forward, and there was the 
baby smiling, as if he were not at all afraid! 

14. That baby grew to be a man, and to tell 
this story to his own children. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


aim elfe-phants hav“oc noise smilting 
a-wak‘ened fired hunt‘ed plunge steady 
camps fleet“est hus‘band _ sat‘tis-fy striped 
con-tent’ hand“some __load“ed sat‘is-fied tries 


Questions :—1. What are the marks on a tiger’s skin? 2. Why are people 
more afraid of him than of the lion? 3. How does he catch his prey?. 4. How 
‘does he go over the ground? 5. What has he been known to do when an army 
was camped near a forest? 6. How does he often escape from the hunters? 
7. Where is the tiger’s home? What is the story about? 8. Through what had 
a father and mother to pass? In what had ticy to sleep? 9. What crept in one 
night? What did he take away? 10. What did the mother cry? 11. Whom 
did they awaken? Where did they see the tiger? 12. What only could the 
father and mother do? 18. What did one of the mendo? What did the tiger 
ao? How did they find the child? 14. What did he grow up to do? 


Meanings :— 
Camps, stays in tents. Hav~-oc, destraction. Stead-y aim, carefully 
El‘e-phants, largest of Loaded guns, guns pointed his gun. 
quadrupeds. q charged with powder | Tents, canvas stretched 
Pleet-est, fastest. Plunge, dive. [and shot.: on poles. 


Sammary :—The tiger is a fierce and cruel creature. His skin is covered all 
over with beautiful black stripes. He isa good swimmer, and by swimming he 
often escapes from the hunters. His home isin Asia. Once a tiger carried off 
a sie€ping baby from a tent in India. Its father and mother, with their ser- 
vants, followed the animal into the forest. One of the servants shot him dead, 

_and the baby was recovered unhurt. 


Exercise :—Make lists of the nouns and verhs in the Summary. 


FAIRY TALES. 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. 
t 









fr 1. In the days of King 


: i 4 Alfred, there lived a poor 

Aye SS «widow, who had one son 
Ni named Jack. He had been 
so petted and spoiled that 
he became the idlest and 
most careless boy in the 
whole village. 

2. Jack’s idle, wasteful 
habits had made his mother 
so very poor that at length 
there was not a bit of bread 
left in the house. 
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3. She told Jack, with tears in her eyes, that her 
cow must now be sold to buy them food. Jack 
felt sorry to see his mother so full of trouble, and 
said that if she would trust him to drive the cow to 
the next village, he would sell her au.J make a good 
bargain. 

4. The mother thought that her son had now got a 
good lesson from the poverty that had come upon 
them, and, hoping for the best, she let him set out 
with the cow. 

5. The lazy fellow, us soon as he was out of sight 
of his mother, mounted on the back of the ecw and 
rode astride on his way to the village. 

6. He had not reached half way when he met a 
butcher, who was carrying some curious-looking beans 
in his hat. Jack saw the beans, and they were so 
pretty that he thought he should like to have 
them. 

7. While Jack was looking at the beans, tlie 
butcher was looking at the cow. He felt sure that 
he could make a good bargain with such a careless 
fellow as Jack; so he asked him if he would give 
him the cow for the pretty beans in his hat. 

8. Jack was so pleased at the thought that he ~ 
agreed to it in a moment. Then, jumping down from 
the back of the cow, he took thé beans, and ran with 
all speed to tell his mother what he had done. 

9. He expected that she would be as much mieased 
as he himself was. When the poor widow heard of 
his great folly, her despaireand anger were such that 
she threw the beans out of the window; and mother 
afid son went supperless to bed. ‘ 
~~ 10. Jack rose up early next morning, and was sur- 
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prised to find the window darkened by the broad 
leaves of a plant he had never seen there before. 

11. He ran down into the garden, and found that 
the beans had taken root during the night, and had 
sprung up to such an amazing height that the tops 
of the stalks were lost in the clouds. The stalks 
and branches had grown so as to form a kind of ladder 
away up to the sky. 

12. Jack made up his mind to climb the bean- 
stalk ; and this, in spite of all his mother could say, 
he at once began to do. Up, up, up he climbed, for 
several hours, till he began to Teel quite tired. 

13. At length he reached the top of the wonderful 
bean-stalk, and found himself in a strange land, where 
not a tree nor a plant, and still less a house or a 
living creature, was to be seen. 

14. Jack now wished that he had listened to his 
mother, and he began to fear that he should die of 
hunger before he could get down again. 

15. Suddenly a young and beautiful lady appeared 
before him. While Jack was lost in wonder, the fair 
stranger asked him how he came there. Jack told 
her the story of the bean-stalk. 

16. She then asked him if he could remember his 
father; to which the little fellow replied that he 
could not. He said that whenever he asked his 
mother about his father, she would burst into tears . 
and that he durst not question her any further. 

17. The lady then said, “ You shall How hear the 
whole story, for I know all about it. But you must 
tirst promise to do what’I command you. I am a 
fairy, and if you fail to keep your word you will be 
punished by death.” 
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18. Jack was somewhat alarmed, but he promised 
to do as she wished him; and then she told him the 
story of his father. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


Al‘fred dark‘ened height pet‘ted sprung 
afi‘ger de-spair’ hoping pun‘ished sup-per-less 
a-stride’ durst i-dlest §ques“tion sur-prised’ 
bar‘gain ex-pect*ed lad“der somewhat wasteful 
cu4ri-ous _ folély latzy spoiled when-ev<er 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK.—IT. 


1. “Your father,” said the lady, “was a rich and kind 
man. He made it a rule never to let a day pass 
without doing good to some one; and once a-week 
he asked to his table all those who were very poor. 

2. “Of course he was known and loved for miles 
around. The fame of his good deeds reached the 
ears of a wicked giant, who wished to enrich himself 
by your father’s ruin. 

3. “The giant came with his wife to your father’s 
house, and ‘said that he had lost all his property 
by an earthquake. He was kindly received by your 
parents. 

4. “One day there blew a fierce gale along the 
sea-shore, not far from which’ stood your father’s 
house. The giant, on looking through a spy-glass, 
saw some shims in distress. He hastened to your 
father, and begged him to send all the servants he 
could spare to help the poor sailors. 

5. “He well knew that your father would at once 
send the help needed. In a few minutes all the ser- 
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vants but your nurse and the porter had gone to the 
shore. 

6. “ As soon as they were out of the house and 
out of sight, the giant fell upon your poor father and 
killed him. He then killed the two servants, and 
was going also to kill your mother and yourself, 
then a baby three months old. In her terror she 
fell at the feet of the giant and begged him to 
spare your life and hers. 

7. “The giant at length said he would not kill 
you, if she would promise nevér to tell your father’s 
story to you. Your mother promised, and then 
fled in terror from the place. The giant quickly 
gathered up your father’s treasures, and then set 
fire to the house, and escaped with his wife, before 
the return of the servants. 

8. “ Your poor mother wandered about for miles, till 
at last she took shelter in the cottage where you were 
brought up. It was to restore your father’s goods that 
I caused you to be tempted to buy the beans; and it 
was I that made the bean-stalk shoot up so quickly. 

9. “I wish to give you a chance of punishing the 
giant, and of getting back your father’s things. All 
that the giant now has is yours by right. You 
must promise me to kill him for having killed your 
father. But see that you do not tell your mother 
that you know the secret of your birth, till we meet 
again. 

10. “Now go. Keep in the road straight before 
you. You will soon reath the giant’s home. Bear 
in mind that as long as you obey my orders IJ will 
guard you.” Jack promised to do as the fairy 
wished him, and they parted. 
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New Words in this Lesson :— 


birth fame nurse re-ceived’ 
dis-tress’ fled pa‘rents re-store’ 
earth-quake gale prom ised spare 
en-rich’ gather prop<er-ty spy-glass 
e-scaped’ hast“ened pun‘ish-ing treas‘ures 





JACK AND THE BEAN-GTALK.—TIII 


1. The fairy then left him, and Jack went on his 
journey till senset, when he reached a large house 
ina park. Seeing a woman standing at the door, he 
went up to her and begged her to give him a piece 
of bread and a night’s lodging. 

"2. Alas!” said she, “I dare not; for my husband 
is a mighty giant who delights in-eating human 
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flesh. He is now out; but should he return, you 
would not be safe for a moment in our house.” 

3. Jack was in great fear; still he begged the good 
woman to take him in for that night only, and hide 
him as she best could. The good woman took pity 
on Jack and led him into the house. They first 
entered a fine large hall, richly painted and gilded. 
They then passed through a number of rooms as 
splendid as the first. No one was to be seen in any 
of them. | 

4, At length they reached a long passage, dimly 
lighted. In the faint light J&@ck could just see an 
iron grating that ran along one side of the passage. 
Here was a cell from which came the cries of the un- 
Aappy victims who were to serve as food for the 
wicked giant. 

5. Jack was in terror when he heard their cries, 
and began to think that the woman had led him into 
a trap. But after walking along the passage the 
good woman led him to a large kitchen, where she 
laid a good supper before him. He now forgot his 
fears, and was eating heartily, when a rap like 
thunder came to the door and made the very house 
shake. 

6. The giant’s wife hid Jack in the oven, and 
then ran to let her husband in. “I smell fresh 
meat,” said he, on entering the house.—* Oh,” said 
she, “it is only the prisoners in the cells.” So he 
walked in grumbling at every step ; angl Jack, more 
dead than alive, lay trembling from head to foot in 
his hiding-place. 

7. At length the giant sat down quietly while bis 
wife served up his supper; and on looking through 
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a crack in the oven door, Jack was amazed at the 
amount of food the giant ate. 

8. When his meal was over, the giant called for 
his hen. His wife brought it to him, and placed it 
on the table. Every time the giant said “Lay,” 
behold, the hen laid an egg of solid gold! 

9. Meantime his wife went to bed; and the giant, 
after amusing himself for a long while in this way, 
began to grow sleepy. At length he fell asleep at 
the table, and snored so loudly that the sound was 
like the roaring of a cannon! 

10. In the mornin®, Jack, seeing him still asleep, 
crept out of his hiding-place, and ran off with the 
hen. He soon found his way to the bean-stalk, and 
got down much better than he expected. His mother 
was very glad to see him, for she had given him 
up for lost. Jack told her that he had brought 
home something which would make up for his past 
idleness ; and so saying, he showed her the hen he 
had carried off. 

11. With. this wonderful hen, and the golden eggs 
she laid, both mother and son were now rich and 
happy. They lived for several months in great com- 
fort, when Jack thought of his promise to the fairy, 
never to rest till he had killed the giant that had 
taken his father’s life. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


a-mouni’ crack gratting might*y 

a-mis-ing dimly grumbling ov-en 

can‘non entered heart‘i-ly snored 
cell en‘ter-ing =  hutman soltid 


com‘fort faint lodging vic‘tims 
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JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK.—IV. 


1. In spite of all his mother could say to him, Jack 
made up his mind to climb the bean-stalk again. 
She told him that the giant’s wife would know better 
than to let him in; and that the giant would certainly 
kill him for stealing his hen. 

2. But Jack was so set upon going, that after 
getting a new dress, and staining this skin, he went 
forth one morning to climb the bean-stalk. Up, up 
again he went, and at laste made his way to the 
giant's house. He reached it towards evening, and 
again found the giant’s wife at the door. 

3. Jack asked her to take him in for the night. 
The woman gave him the same answer as before; 
adding, that she had taken in a wicked little 
fellow some months back, and he had stolen one of 
her husband’s treasures. Since then, the giant, her 
husband, had been fiercer than ever, and she was 
often afraid for herself. 

4. Jack, however, pleaded till the good woman . 
led him into the kitchen; and after giving him a 
good supper, she hid him in a closet just as the 
giant walked in. After sniffing abowft, he said as 
before, “I smell fresh meat.”—‘“ Oh,” said his wife, 
“it is only the crows that have left a piece of raw 
meat on the roof of the house.” 

5. So the giant grumbled and grugbled, till his 
mouth was stopped by a supper fit for twenty 
men, which his wife madg haste to serve up to him. 

6. When the giant had eaten his fill, he desired 
his raoney-bags to be brought to him. Jack new 
peeped out of his hiding-place, and presently saw the 

(761) | 
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giant’s wife return with two heavy bags, one filled 
with new gold pieces and the cther with silver pieces. 
_ 7. After counting his treasure over and over again, 
the giant at length dropped off to sleep, and snored 
as loudly as the rushing of the sea on a stormy 
night! 

8. On hearing this Jack put out first one foot and 
then the other; and then going to the table on tip- 
toe, he seized the bags, and slinging them over his 
shoulder made his way to the bean-stalk. Though 
almost bending beneat& his burden, he succeeded in 
getting down safely. 

9. On reaching the cottage door, he was grieved 
to find that his absence had made his mother so ill 
that she was almost dying. On seeing him, however, 
she soon began to get better. 

10. Jack gave her the money-bags. Their cottage 
was rebuilt and well furnished from top to bottom. 
They lived very happily in it for about three years, 
during which the bean-stalk was not even spoken of 
by either of them. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


ab“sence bur“den eat‘en re-built’ 

ac-count’ cer‘tain-ly fierc*er sling‘ing 
addting count‘ing fur‘nished sniffing 
bending dy‘ing ' grieved stain‘ing 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK.—V. 


1. At the end of three years, Jack, who had been 
thinking of the bean-stalk and looking at it often for 
many a month past, thought to try his luck once 
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more. So one morning up he climbed; and, follow- 
ing the same road as he had taken before, he again 
found the giant’s wife at the door; only this time he. 
had much more trouble to get her to jet him in. 

2. Having succeeded at last, he was hidden in the 
boiler by the time the giant returned. As _ before, 
he cried out, “I smell fresh meat,”’—which Jack did 
not much mind at first. But he began to tremble 
when the giant went about the kitchen looking into 
every corner, and even laying his little finger on the 
boiler lid beneath which Jtck sat trembling in 
every limb. 

3. At length supper drew off the giant’s attention, 
and when this was over he told his wife to bring 
him his harp. 

4. When the harp was placed on the table, the 
giant said, “ Play;” and at once it struck up the most 
beautiful music. The giant, who was in a good 
humour, was so pleased that he began to dance. 

5. Jack was so delighted with the music that he 
longed more for the harp than he had done for the 
other treasures. As the sweet sounds quickly put 
the giant to sleep, Jack lifted the lid and got out. 
He then seized hold of the harp; but the harp being 
& magic one, at once called out, “ Master ! master i 
and woke the giant. Up he started and tried to 
follow Jack. 

6. But as he had drunk too much,he was only 
able to reel along, while Jack flew like the wind to 
the bean-stalk. He at onee began to descend, and at 
length he reached the ground in safety. He called 
aloud for a hatchet, which was brought to him.” And 
just as the giant reached the top of the ,bean-stalk, 
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Jack cut it close to the root. Down it came, and the 
yiant fell headlong into the garden—a fall that killed 
him on the spot. 

7. Jack’s mother was wall pleased when she saw 
the bean-stalk cut down. The fairy now appeared, 
and said that she had told Jack about the giant, and 
of the wrong done to his father. 

8. Then speaking to Jack in turn, the fairy told 
him to obey his mother, and to follow his father’s 
example by living to do good. She then passed out 
of sight. 

9. Jack never forgot her advice, and begging his 
mother to forgive him for all his past follies, he 
became a good son and grew up to be a worthy man. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 
ad-vice’ boil‘er follies lay‘ing reel 
ap-peared’ de-scend’ harp limb trem“ble 
at-ten‘tion drunk head‘long luck trembling 
beg‘ging ex-am“ple hu*mour mag-ic wor“thy 


BERTHA’S DREAM. 


1. Little Bertha, from town, had played all day | 
On her uncle’s farm, hunting eggs in the hay, 
Feeding the chickens, and driving the cows, 

And “helping” her aunts in the dairy-house ; 

She had watched the milking, and taken her turn 
To help the boys at the tall old churn ; 

And, tired at night, she. had gone to bed 

With thoughts of wonderful things in her head— 
Cows and chickens and cackling hens, 

Big pigs and little pigs grunting in pens, 
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Nests full of eggs and churns full of cream ; 
Then, falling asleep, she had dreamed a dream. 





The world was a farm, and the work was fun; 
The workers were children, and she was one. 
All one country was coops and sheds 

And baskets and poultry and little girls’ heads ; 
She had nothing to do but just to make 

Little nests for the chickens, or run and break 
Her hatful of eggs; then fill up aga‘p, 

Or wait a bit for some kind old hen’ 

That was sure to meet jher half-way, and beg 
For the use of her Jap while she laid her an egg! 
The laziest hen of them all would lay 
Hundreds of eggs in a single day. 
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3. Then all one country was barns and mows, 
And farm-yards filled with dairy cows, 
And lowing heifers with switching tails, 
And queer ‘little maids with milking pails! 
Such queer little maids !—and she was one ; 
And there was no end of the work to be done. 
Some milked the cows, and some brought home 
Great buckets brimming with snow-white foam ; 
One drank all the milk, and one got a fall, 
Poor little milk-maid, bucket and all! 
There were;thousands of milk-maids just like her, 
And she never could count all the cows there 

were. | | 


4.¢ Then all were dairy-maids busy as bees, 
_Patting their butter, and making cheese, 
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And tables and benches, and pails and pans ; 

While an endless army of queer little chaps, 

In the funniest jackets and high-peaked caps, 

Were churning the rich cream, every one 

At his churn, like a soldier beside his gun! 

*T was a forest of churns and an army of boys, 

And they shook the ground with a rumbling noise, 

All up through tie valley and over the hill | 

There were churns and churns and more churns 
still ! | 


. Then work was over, and all went in 


To the loaded tables, and made such a din, 
Rettling the dishes and forks and knives, 
You would think they had never in all their lives 
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Had anything half so good to eat. 

Some had bread, and some had meat, 

Some had turkey, and some had soup, 

And some had eggs just brought from the coop ; 
And spoons were jingled, and broth was spilled. 
There were rooms above rooms, and all were filled: 
For all the children she saw before 

Ate supper there, and as many more. 


6. But: even while Bertha, who dreamed the dream, 
Was cutting her meat she woke with a scream ; 
For a waiter just thén on her head let fall 
A whole roast turkey, platter and all! 

She rubbed her forehead (in tossing about 
She had bumped the bed-post, I have no doubt). 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


barns churn fun‘ni-est patting scream 
Bertha churn‘ing grunting peaked sheds 
brim-ming coops heifters platter soup 
buck-ets dai+ry jifitgled poul‘try spilled 
bumped end“less latzi-est rat‘tling switch¢ing 
cack‘ling foam lowting roast. toss‘ing 
chaps fore*head milk‘4ing rumbling waiter 


DIAMONDS AND TOADS.—I. 


1. Once upon a time there was a widow who had 
two daughters, named Fanny and Lucy. Fanny, the 
elder, was proud and selfish; Lucy was gentle and 
kind, and one‘of the most beautiful creatures ever 
seen. 

2. The mother loved Fanny better than she loved 
Lycy.<: She made Lucy eat in the kitchen, and work 
all day with the servants. 
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3. Among other things, the poor child was obliged 
to go twice a-day to a fountain more than a mile and 
a half from the house, and bring home a large pitcher 
full of water. 

4. One day when she was at the fountain, a poor 
woman came up to her, and asked her to let her 
drink from her pitcher. 

5. “That I will most gladly do, good dame,” said 
the sweet girl, Then rinsing out, the pitcher, she 
filled it at the clearest part of the fountain, and held 
it to the old woman’s mouth, that she might drink the 
more easily. 

6. The old woman who had asked for a drink was 
a fairy in disguise. She wanted to see what kind of 
a girl Lucy was. 

7. Having drunk, the old woman said to her: 
“Since you are so pretty and so kind, my dear, I will 
bestow on you a gift. I give you,” said she, “this 
gift: whenever you speak, there shall come out of 
your mouth either a rose or a diamond.” 

8. When Lucy got home, her mother began to scold 
her for staying so long at the fountain. 

9. “It was not my fault, mother,” said she, “ for not 
being at home sooner ;” and as she spoke these words, 
there fell from her lips two roses, two pearls, and two 
large diamonds! » , 

10. “What do I see?” cried the mother. “ Why, 
dear me, when she talks she drops diamonds and 
pearls from her mouth!—My child? how happens 
this?” This was the firgt time she had ever called 
her “my child.” 

11, The poor girl told her mother all that had 

“taken place at the fountain; and all the while she 
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was speaking, pearls and diamonds were dropping 
from her mouth. 

12. “Upon my word,” said her mother, “ this is very 
lucky indeed. I will send my darling at once to the 
fountain.—Fanny! Fanny! look! do you see what 
falls from the mouth of your sister when she speaks? 

13. “Should you not like to have the same gift ? 
Well, you have only to go to the fountain, and when 
a poor woman asks you to let her drink, grant her 
wish very kindly.” 

14, “Do you think that I will go and draw water 
at the fountain? Not I, indeed!” replied the proud 
creature.—“ But I say you must go, and this very 
minute, too,’ answered her mother. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


be-stow’ dita-mond Fan‘ny o-bliged’ rins‘ing 
clear“est dis-guise’ fountain pitcher spoke 
dame drop-ping luck*y rds‘es twice 
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1. So the saucy girl set out, taking with her the 
best silver cup in the house. She had no sooner 
reached the fountain than a lady eame out of a 
wood, and asked her for a drink. 

2. This was the very fairy whe had made the rich 
gift to Lucy. She had now put on the dress of a 
princess, to see how Fanny would treat her. 

3. “Do you think that I have come here to draw 
water for you ?” said the naughty girl. “Oh yes; the 
best silver cup in the house was brought here on 
pus«poss for your ladyship, Isuppose! However, you 
may drink out of it if you like.” | 
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4, “Since you have behaved so badly,” replied the 
fairy, “I give you for a gift that at every word 
you speak there shall come out of your mouth either 
a toad or a snake.” 

5. As soon as her mother saw her coming home, 
she called out, “ Well, daughter ?”—*“ Well, mother,” 
answered the saucy girl. And as she spoke, two 
toads and two snakes dropped from her mouth! 

6. “Oh, dear,’ cried the mother, “what do I 
see? It is your sister who is the cause of all this.” 
She then went to look for Lugy, that she might beat 
her. The poor girl ran off as fast as she could, and 
soon reached a forest near by. 

7. The king’s son, who had been hunting, hap- 
pened to meet her, and he asked her what she was 
doing all alone in the forest. “Alas, sir!” said she, 
sobbing as if her heart would break, “my mother 
has turned me out of doors.” 

8. The king’s son, seeing pearls and diamonds fall 
from her mouth as she spoke, desired her to tell him 
the cause of such a wonder. So the good girl told 
him all that had taken place at the fountain. 

9. The prince was so charmed with her beauty 
and goodness, that he asked her to become his wife. 
He led her to the palace of the king his father, and 
there they were married. 

10. As for her sister, she grew even saucier than 
before, and behaved so very badly that her mother 
had to send her away to live with strahgers. 


New Words in this Lesson :— i 
bad‘ly , good‘ness purpose sau*ci-er gab-bing 
_be-haved’ la‘dy-ship _—sau‘cy snake toad 


POETRY FOR RECITATION.* 


THE BEGGAR MAN. 

[An old beggar, caught in a storm, knocked at the door of a farm- 
house, and asked for shelter. The farmer at once placed him by the 
fire, and the farmer’s wife and children attended to him. They had 
been merry before the old man came, but now they felt that gladness 
which always follows the doing of a kind action. ] 

1. Around the fire, | one wintry night, | 

The farmer’s | rosy! children | sat ; || 
The fagot? | lent its blazing light, | 
And jokes* | went round, | and careless chat;4 


( 2. When, | hark! | a gentle hand | they hear | 
Low | tapping at the bolted door; || 
And thus, | to gain their willing ear, | 
A feeble voice | was heard | implore :— 


é 
3.“ Cold | blows the blast® | across the moor, | 
The sleet? drives | hissing | in the wind; || 
Yon toilséme® mountain | lies before— | _ 
A dreary,? | treeless | waste! | behind. 
* The black type shows the words that require emphasis in reading or reciting. 


Thegaprigt*. marks show where pauses should be made, the single stroke ncicay, 
ing a short pause, and the double stroke a longer one. 


THE BEGGAR MAN. 


4. “My eyes are weak | and dim | with age, | 
No road, | no path | can I descry ;" || 
And these poor rags!” | ill | stand the rage 
Of such a keen, | inclement} | sky. 


5.“So faint | I am, | these tottering feet | 
No more | my palsied'* frame can bear; || 
My freezing heart | forgets to beat, | 


And drifting snows | my tomb"* | prepare. 


6.“ Open | your hospitable?’ ‘door, | 
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And shield!§ me | from the biting blast: || - 


Cold, | cold | it blows | across the moor— | 
The weary moor | that I have passed!” 


7. With hasty steps | the farmer ran, | 
And | close beside the fire | they place 
The poor | half-frozen | beggar man, | 
With shaking limbs | and pale-blue face. 


8. The little children | flocking | came, | 
And chafed!? his frozen hands | in theirs ; 
And | busily | the good old dame | 
A comfortable mess”° | prepares. 


I 


9. Their kindness | cheered his drooping” soul ; | 


And | slowly | down his wrink]ed cheek | 
The big | round | tear was seen vb roll, | 


Which told the thanks | he could not speak. 


10. The children | then | began to sigh, | 
And all, | their merry chat was o’er ;”'| 
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And | yet | they felt, | they knew not why, 
More glad | than they had done | before. 


AIKEN. 
i Ro-sy, red-cheeked. 12 Rags, ragged clothes. 
2 Pag“ot, firewood. 13 In-clem-ent, rough; stormy 
3 Jokes, funny sayings 14 Pal“sied, powerless. 
4 Chat, talk. 15 Beat, act. 
5 Im-plore’ , beg. 16 Tomb, grave. 
* Blast, wind. 17 Hos“pi-ta-ble, kind to strangers. 
7 Sleet, hail or snow with rain. 18 Shield, cover; protect. 
8 Toil“some, hard to cliinb. 19 Chafed, warmed by rubbing. 
* Drear-y, cheerless. 20 Miss, meal ; dish of food. 
10 Waste, moorland. 21 Droop~ing, fainting. 
l De“scry, see; find out. F 22 O’er, over. 


WE ARE SEVEN. 


{A little girl was asked how many brothers and sisters she had. 
“There are seven of us,” she replied: ‘‘two are at Conway, two at 
sea, two are dead, and I remain with my mother.”—‘‘ Then if two are 
dead, ye are only five,” was said. But she would have her will, and 
said, ‘‘ Nay, we are seven.’’] 

1. I met | a little cottage girl, | 

She was eight years old, | she said ; || 
Her hair | was thick | with many a curl | 
That clustered! | round her head. 


2. “Sisters | and brothers, | little maid, | 
How many | may you be?” | 
“How many ? | seven | in all,” | she said, | 
And, | wondering,” | looked at me. 
® 


3. “And where are they, | I pray you | tell?” 
She answered, | “Seven | are we; || 
A&.1 two of us | at Conway® dwell, | 
And two | are gone to sea ;4 


WE ARE SEVEN. lll 


4.“ Two of us | in the churchyard | lie,} | 
My sister | and my brother; | 
And | in the churchyard cottage | I 
Dwell near them | with my mother.” 


5.“ You say | that two | at Conway dwell, } 
And two | are gone to sea, | 
Yet you are seven; j| I pray you tell, | 
Sweet maid, | how | this may be?” 


6. Then | did the little maid | reply, | 
“Seven | boys and girls | are we; || 
Two of us | in the churchyard | lie, | 

Beneath | the churchyard tree.” 


7. “You run about, | my little maid, | 
Your limbs® | they are alive; || 
If two | are in the churchyard | laid, | 
Then | ye are only five.” 


8.“ Their graves are green,’ | they may be seen,” | 
The little maid | replied, | 
“ Twelve steps or more | from my mother’s door, | 
And they | are side by side. 


9.“ My stockings | there | I often knit, || 
My ’kerchief * | there | I hem; || 
And there | upon the ground | I sit,— || 
I sit | and sing to them. 


10.“ And often | after sunset,’ | sir, | 
When it is light | and fair, | 
I fake | my little porringer,”° | 
And eat | my supper there. 
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11.“ The first that died | was little Jane:|| 
In bed | she moaning”! | lay. | 
Till God relieved? her | of her pain, | 
And then | she went away.’ 


12.“So | in the churchyard | ske was laid ;1* | 
And, | all the summer | dry, 
Together {| round her grave we played, 
My brother John | and I. 


13.“ And | when the ground was white | with snow, 
And I could run | and slide, | 
My brother John | was forced to go; | 
And he | hes!® by her side.” 


14. “ How many are you, | then,” | said I, | 
“If they two | are in heaven ?” |! 
The little maiden | would reply, | 
“QO | master! | we are seven.” 


15.“ But they are dead, | those two are dead, 
Their spirits | are in heaven.”— || 
"Twas throwing words away ; || for still 
The little maid | would have her will, | 


And said, || “Nay, we are seven.” 
‘WORDSWORTH. 


1 Clus“tered, hufig thickly. 9 Sunset, evening. 

2 Wonder-ing, surprised at being 10 Por-rin-ger, bowl to hold por- 
asked. ridge. 
3 Con“way, a town in North Wales , 1! Moan“ing, made a low sound of 
4 To sea, to be sailors. pain. 


5 Lie, are buried. 12 Re-lloved’, sct free. 
, & Lit. legs. 13 Went a-way’, died. 
. 7 Green, covered with grass. - 14 Laid, buried. 


. 8 *ger“chief, handkerchief. 15 Lies, is buried. 
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THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 


[A little boy having lost his brother by death, missed him so much 
that he asked if he would not come back again. When told that his 
brother would not return, he said :— 


“Oh! while my brother with me played, 
Would I had loved hin more !’’} 


1.“Oh! call my brother back to me! 
I cannot play | alone;|;} ° 
The summer comes |. with flower and bee—4 
Where | is my brotlfr gone ? 


2.“ The flowers run wild, | the flowers we sowec. 
Around our garden tree jj 
Our vine! is drooping ” | with its load 5—| 
Oh! | call him back | to me!’”— 


3. “ He would not hear | thy voice, | fair child ! 
He may not | come to thee ; jj 
The face that once | like summer | smiled, | 
On Earth | no more | thou lt? see. 


4.“ A rose’s brief* | bright | life of joy, 
Such ; unto him | was given; | 
So— | thou rust play alone, | my boy! | 
Thy brother | is in Heaven.”— 


5.“ And has he left his birds | and flowers ? 
And must I call*| in vain ? ° || 

_And through the long, | long | summer,jougs, 

Will he not come again ? ef 
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6. “ And | by the brook | and in the glade’ | 
Are all our wanderings & | o’er ?9|| 
Oh! | while my brother with me played, | 


‘Would | J had loved him | more!” 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


1 Vine, grape tree. 6 In vain, and get no answer; with- 


2 Droop~ing, hanging. out success. 

3 Load, fruit. 7 Glade, open space in a wood. 

4 Thow’lt, thou wilt. 8 Wan-der-ings, walks; rambles. 
5 Brief, short. 9 O’er, over. 


THE BETTER LAND. 


{A boy having heard his mother speak of the Better Land, asked 
ber where it was. He spoke of some of the beautiful places on earth ; 
but she said it was not one of these. Then she told him that after 
death it would be found beyond the tomb,—meaning that Heaven is 
the Better Land. ] 


1. “I hear thee speak | of the Better Land, | 
Thou call’st} its children | a happy band ;|| 
Mother, | oh! | where is that radiant? shore? | - 
Shall we not seek it, | and weep no more? || 
Is it where the flower | of the orange | blows, | 
And the fire-flies* glance | through the myrtle 
boughs ?” || 
“Not there, || not there, {| my child!” 


2. “Is it | whero the feathery + palm-trees | rise, | 
And the date grows ripe | under sunny skies ? | 
Or | ’midst® the green ‘islands | on glittering 
@. seas,| '— | 
Where fragrant® forests | perfume’ the breeze, | , 
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And strange | bright | birds, on their starry 
wings, | 
Bear the rich hues § | of all ioneds things ?” || 
“ Not there, || not there, || my child!” 


3. “Is it far away | in some region? old, | —_, 
Where the rivers wander | o’er!° sands of gold ; | 
Where the burning rays | of the ruby" | shine, | 
And the diamond | lights up the secret 


mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth | from the coral 


strand ; 14 | 
Is it there, | sweet mother, | that Better Land?” || 
“Not there, |} not there, |} my child !— 


4. “Kye | hath not seen it, | my gentle boy ; | 
Bar | hath not heard | its deep songs of joy; || 
Dreams | cannot picture’ | a world so fair: || 
Sorrow and death | may not enter | there; || 

~ Time | doth not breathe | on its fadeless!®* bloom ; | 
For beyond the clouds | and per? rond the 

tomb !"— | 
It is there, || it is there, ||) my child!” 


Mrs. HEMANS. 


1 Call’st, callest. ~ 10 Q’er, over. 

3 Ra‘di-ant, bright; glittering. i] Ru-by, dark red precious stone. 
8 Pire-flies, flies with shining bodies. 12 Di‘a-mond, precious stone. 

‘ Peath<er-y, with leaveslikefeathers | 18 Se-cretphidden. 


5 "Midst, amidst. 14 Gor-al strand, shore of a coral 
Pra/grant, sweet-smelling. island. 
7 Per-fumeo’, scent. 15 Pic“ture, paint in fancy. 


8 Hues, colours. 16 Pade“less, never-dying 


9 Re“gion, country. 17 Tomb, grave. 
“3 
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ENGLAND AND HER KING. 
Lively. 


1. Hur-rah ! hur-rah for En-gland! Loud let your voi - ces ring ; 
Sr es ee ee 
—Sf- — = -—— 


Hur - rah for good old En - gland! Hur - rah for En- gland’s King! 


“9. Strong ships beon her :wa - @2rs,Firmfriendsup-on her shores; 


Peace, peace with-in her bor - ders, And plen-ty in her stores. 


3. 4. 
Right joyously were singing ; | Then hurrah for merry England! 
We're glad to make it known Right gladly let us sing ; 


That we love the land we live in, True to our own dear country, 
And our King upon the throne. |} And loyal to our King! 
M. A. STODART. 


Key A. Lively. ; * 


( 
8, do:s,|d cr m:- |r imf|s :a [mxr:d.t, 
1. Hur-rah! hur-rah for En - gland! Loud let: ces ying; 





:8.8,d :s, [dir | - [ro imf|s :d [mr :d.t|d :- | 
Hur-rah for good old En - gland! Hur-rah for En-gland’s King! 








eRe ata RON 
is.8|s :-1]s :f |m :-f|s :s [1 :1 [s.fimrjd :~ It 
2. Strong ships be on her, wa - ters.Firmfriendsup-on her _ shores; 


nn es 
7s) 6 :t,.d]rid.c[m cr.m|/f :mf s :d [m.rid.t. d:-|- 


Peace, peace with-in her bor - ders, And plen-ty in her stores. 











ae 


* Te Tunes printed in both notations for the convenience of teachers. * The 
two iditional songs which follow can be sung to the same tune. 


€ ‘ 
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SCOTLAND AND HER KING. 


1. Hurrah! hurrah for Scotland! 
Loud let your voices ring : 
Hurrah for brave old Scotland ! 
Hurrah for Scotland’s King! 


2. From every glen and mountain, 
From every lowland plain, 
From every sea-girt island, 
Send forth the gladsgme strain. 


3. Through hill and valley ringing, 
We're glad to make it known 
That we love the fand we live in, 
. And our King upon the throne. 


4, Then hurrah for brave old Scotland! 
Right gladly let us sing: 
True to our own dear country, 
And leval to our King! x. 


IRELAND AND KING. 


1. Hfurrah ! hurrah for Freland ! 
Loud. let: your voices ring ; 
Hurrah for lovely Erin ! 
Hurrah. fer Erin’s King! 


2. From every tower and dwelling, 
From: peasant’s lowly home, 
From all within her borders, 
Lgt loyal voices. come. 


3. With ancient wrongs now righted, 
We're glad to make it knoyn 
That we love the land we lee in, 
And our King upon the throne. 


4. Then hurrah for our loved Erin! 
Right giadly let us sing ; 
True to our own dear country, 
And loyal to our King! 
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LETTERS TO BE COPIED IN SCRIPT. 


I.—A Letter from a Girl to her Friend. 


40 Chester Street, 
Dear Mary, Hartwood, January 7, 1884. 
Mamma is from home, and I cannot find our dictionary. I , 
have to answer this question, ‘‘ What is bamboo?” John says it is a 
kind of beast, like an ape; Tom says it is a dark blue stone; and I say 
that it is the name of some black men whe live in India. 
Now, I am sure you can tell me about it; and I should like very 
much to show Tom and John how little they know. 
Was not the man who wore the w@ite turban a bamboo? The boys 
are laughing at me, but am I not right? 
Your loving friend, 


Ellen. 


It.—The Answer. 
16 George Street, 
Dear Ellen, Hartwood, January 8, 1884. 
When I read your letter, I laughed so loud, that the cat 
jumped off my knee, and ran away in a fright. 

Bamboo is a kind of grass, or reed, or cane, which grows in Indix 
and China, and is used for building houses, and for many other 
purposes. Have you never seen a bamboo cane? 

The man with the turban was a Hindoo, and not a bamboo. We 
would have laughed very much if you had asked him what you have 
asked me. But never mind, dear, all of us must learn. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mary. 


Addresses. . 


—— 


Miss Mary Brown, Miss Ellen Hope, 
16 George Street, 40 Chester Street, 
Hartwood. Hg:twoed. | 
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L—A Letter from a Girl to her Friend. 


15 Ann Street, 
Dear Bessie, Selchester, March 31, 1883. 
Poor little Mary Boyd’s father is dead, and Mrs Boyd cannot 
afford to send Mary to school any longer. Two or three of us are 
joining together to make up what is needed. 
Will you help us? Please let me know as soon as you can. 
Your loving friend, 
Alice. 


. &.—The Answer. 
4 Grove Place, 
Dear Alice, Selchester, April 2, 1883. 
Very, very gladly. Mary Boyd is such a good girl, that it 
will be a great pleasure to help in keeping her at school. 
Father says that she deserves all that we can do for her. Mother 
and I will come to see you this evening. 
Yours sincerely, 
Bessie. 


1.—A Letter from a Boy to his Friend. 


17 Rutland Street, 

Dear Tom, Highgate, June 25, 1888. 
Old James the gardener is ill, and unable to work. The boys 
at school want to do something for him this winter. He has so often 
done kind things for us, that I am sure all will like to help. Please 

come here this evening, if you can, to talk the matter over. _ 
i Yours very truly, 
John Grant. 


IL—The Answer. 
8 Park Place, 
Dear John, Highgate, June 25, 1883. 

Iam very sorry to hear about poor ofd James the gardener. 
Father promises to go this afternoon to see him. I hope to see you 
in the evening. Something from the boys themselves will be sure to 
please the good old mn. - ‘Yours ever, 
° Tom Bryce. 
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I.—WORDS FROM THE PRIMER AND 


1 4 
A*ble : Batby 
a- bout’ | back 
a-bove’ | bank 
a-cross’ | bark 
a-fraid’ ; bas“ket 
af~ter : beach 
a-gain’ | bean 
against’ - bear 
age ' beast 
a-greed’ - beat 
air  beau“ty 
a-las’ | peau’-ti-ful 

2 ! 5 
al-most _- be- come’ 
a-lone’ _ be-came’ 
a-long’ ‘ be cause’ 
a-loud’ ; beech 
al“so i been 
al-though’ | bees 
al-ways be-fore’ 
A-mer’-i-ca =| begged 
a-mong’ =| be-gin’ 
all-gry be-gan’ 
analy nal bean! 
an-oth“er | be-hind’ 

3 6 

an“y bell 
ap-ple be long’ 
are be-low’ 
a-round’ | be-side’ 
arms , | best 
=r 2 redial 
aske ig-ger 
a-sleep’ bill 
ate bird 
aunt bite 
a-woke’ bitter 

»aeray’ black 








BOOK I. 
7 | 10: “2 
blade Call 
: bien: -et | called 
less carr 
| blow | can-not 
| blew | care 
| blow4ing careful 
| blue | care“less 
| board | carry 
| boat | carer y-ing 
bod*y | carried 
; bold i cart 
| book catch 
8 11 
| boot | caught 
eo ae Strat 
fiero | spur 
| eas Sane 
ou change 
! branches Char-ley 
| haa : Gans 
rea chee 
| | break cheese 
bro“ken cher“ry 
breath | chick“ens 
! 99 12 
| bright child 
| bring chil“dren 
| brought | choose 
-broth‘er | claw 
| brown | clean 
: build clear 
built clev“er 
| leg: Se 
us-V clos 
| butch“er | closed 
1 butter | cloth 
i buy clouds 


\ 13 
| cluck 
' coal 
| coat 
i cold 
come 
coming 
com-pan’-i0n 
con-duct’ 
cool 
corn 
' cor-ner 
cost 
/ 44 
cot tage 
' cot+ton 
, could 
| coun“try 
, cous-in 
cover 
cov-ered 
cov-er-ing 
cow*slip 
| cradle 
| cream 





| crea-ture | 


15 
| crept 
_ cruel 
| ery 
| cryfing 
cri€s 
| cried 
! | crumb 
' eur‘tain 
| cut-ting 


Daisy 
dance 


| 16 


dan“cing 
danger 
, dark 
| | dar‘ling 
dashed 
' daugh“ter 
; deal 
| dear 
| death 
| deed 
| deep 
| de-light’ 


17 
desk 
' dintner 
-dirt4 
dish-es 
, dis*tance 
does 
| do*ing 
| done 
| doll 


dr 

dread“ful 

dream 

| dress 
dried 

| drink | 

| drinking 


Sevting 


| dyiv+en 





19 


drop 
dropped 
during 


Each 
ear“ly 
earth © 
ease 
ea-si- -ly 
eat+ing 
eght 


20 
ei-ther 
el“der 
else 
en-joy’ 
e-nough . 
en-tered 
errands 
e-ven _ 
e-ven-ing | 
ev-er 
ev-er-y 
eye 


21 


Pace 
fair 


fair~y 
faithful 
fall 


fall“ing 
fall“en 
fam‘i-ly 
farm 
farmer 
fast 
father 


22 
fear 


feath“er-y 
feed 


feet 
fell 
fel“low 
felt 
few 
field 
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| 23 27 
find given 
fine glad 

| fiitger lass 
fintished | goat 

re goes 
firm go-ing 
first gone 

| fish gold | 

| five gold-en 

| flesh good 

| flew grass 

4 

| flow-er grave 

| 24 ° P98 

fold great 

i fol“low greatest 

| fond greao“ly 
| food green 

| fool*ish grow 
| foot grew 

| forest ground 

| for-get’ grumbled. 
| for-got’ guess 
for-give’ 
for-gave’ | Hair 
fork half 

25 29 
form hall 
formed hand 
for*ward hap“py 
found hap-pi-ly 
four hard 
| free hard“er 
fresh hardly 
; F ri-day hark 
| friend harm 
i from haste 
i full hast 
fur-ther | hat“chet 
26 30 
Gain hath 
game have 
gar“den having 
gen head 
ent. hear 
eorge heard 
get‘ting | hear‘ing 
gi-ant heart 
gift heav~en 
girl hedge 
give heel 
gave held 
git-ing help 


| 31 
i helped 
hem 





Po 
fe) 
<8 SK 
C 
is} 
mY 


i“ron 
it-self’” 


34 
Jacket 
Jane 
John 
joke 
joy 
jump 
jumped 
just 


Keep 
kept 

kind 
kindness 


35 
kin 
knife 
knives 
know 
knew 


| known 


t 








La“dy 
laid 
land 
large 
larg¢er 


36 


laughed 
learn 
learned 
leave 
leaves 
ee : 
en 
isn 
lie 
a 
y “ing 
life 


37 
| lift+ed 


lit-tle 

live 

lived 

Ay 08 
oii-ger 

looked 

look4ing 


38 
lose, 


loved 
lov“ing 
love“ly 
low, 
Lucy 
lump 


Made 
qnaid“en 
make 


39 
mak-ing 
man“y 
mar~ble 
mark 
market 
mar“ried 

| mas“ter 

| match 
meals 
mean 
meant 
meat 

40 

| meet 

| mer“r 

| merri-ly 

| mess 

mew 

mice 

mid“dle 

| a 


| milk 
| mind 


\ mine 


41 


| mis-tress 

| mo“ment 
money 

| more 
morn 
morn-ing 
most 
moth“er 

mounted 
mouse 

‘ mouth 

‘ much 


42 


must 
my-self’ 





Name 
named 
naught‘y 
near 
neck 
need. 
aeed~ed 
nest 
nev-ér™ 
next 
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43 47 
nice plant 
night plate 
nose play, 
nothing play“ing 
no-where | pleas“ant 
number | please 

pleased 
Oar plen“ty 
oats plum 
of“ten pocket 
once pond 
one poor 

44 48 
on“ly praise 
o-pen pray, 
o“pened pres“ent 
or-ange pretty 
or-der | prey 
oth“er prince 
o*+ver prin“cess 

pris-on-er 
Pair prom-ise 
paltace proud 
pale pull 
pa-per pulled 

45 49 
part push | 
par“ty push‘ing 
pass pus-sy 
passed put“ting 
pass~ing 
past adie 
pas-sage quic 
path quick“ly 
paws quiet 
peace qui~et-ly 
pear 
pearl Rage 

46 50 
peép rain 
peeped rath‘er 
pen=n reach 
ait C7 eee 
per-haps’e ‘in 
pick read*y . 
picked ré-mem » yer 
pic-ture rest 
piece re-turns’ 
rey rich, 

ace rich-ly 
bated =| ride 
placting | right 


51 
ripe 
rise 
river 
road, 
roaring 
Rob“in 
rock 
roll 
rolled 
roof 
room 
root 


52 
rope 
rose 
ro-sy 
rough 
round 
rubbed 
rule 
run‘ning 
rush 
rushed 


Sadly 


53 


safe 
safe~ty 
said 
sail 
sail“or 
same 
sand 
sank 
saved 
sayings 
school 
scholar 
4 
scold 
seas 
seat 
sec‘ond 
se-cret 
seed 
seem 
seemed 
seen .« 
seize 
seized 
seek 
sell 


55 


send 
sent 
serve > 
served 
ser~vant 
sev-en 


sev-er-ai 


shake 
shall 

share 
sharp 


56 


shawl 
sheep 
shell ? 
eine 
ship 
shoe 
shoes 
shore 
short 
should 
shout 
show 


57 
showed 
shut 
pe 
sig 
sight 
sill 
silver 
sing , 
sing“ing 
sis-ter 
sit-ting 
skies 


58 


skin 
sleep 
slept, 
slow“ly 
small 
smell 


? Smith 


snow 
snug 
so-fa 
soft 
soft-ly 
sold 


™ 


59 
sol“dier 
some 
song 
soon 
sooner 
sorrow 
soul 
south 
speak 
spok“en 
spend-ing 
spite 


* 60 
splen“did 
spoon 
spot 
Spotty 
spread 
spring 
sprang 
sta~ble 
stairs 
stalk 
stand 
stand‘ing 


61 


start 
start-ed 
start-ing 
stay 
steal | 
steal“ing 
step 

still 
stocking 
sto“len 
stone 
stood 


62 
stopped 
aa 
sto~ 
sto 
stormy 
straight 
strange 
strang“er 
straw 
stream 
street 
stre 

| string 
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63 


stri 
stroke 
stron 
struc 
such 
sud“den 
sud’-den-ly 
summer 
sun“shine 
sup-per 
sup-pose’ 
sure 


64 
swal-low 
sweep 
sweet 
sweet-ly 
swing 


Table 
take 
tak‘ing 
tak’en 
tail 
talk 


65 


talked 
tall 
tap-ping 
taste 

tea 
teach 


| taught 
| tear 


| tell 
tell*ing 
ter“ror 
than 


66 


: thank 


that 

their 
them 
then 
there 
these 
they 
thick 
tlskof | 


think“ing | 
this 
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67 69 | 71 73 75 
those town un“to watch white 
thou train up-on’ watched whole 
though | trap upright watch“ing whom | 
thought : treat use water whose 
thread tree used weak why 
three | tried use-ful wear wicked 
through | try4in weeds wide | 
throw trou*ble | Vain week wife 
threw | true ver-y wee wild 
thrown | | trust vito-let wel“come | will 
thun‘der | turkey | voice well Wil‘lie 
68 | 70)0COU| sO 74 7% CO 
thus turn Wait went wind 
tied tur“nip wait-ing | were win*dow 
ti- | twelve walk | what win 
ti ‘twen+ty | walk: 4 | wheat | win“ter 
time : two | walk‘ing | when wished 
Titny | | wall where ; with 
to- thee Uii-cle | want wher-ev'-er | With-in’ 
told un“der |want‘ed | whether | with-out’ 
took | un-less’ warm which | woke | yo 
touched _. un-til’ wash ! whisk*ers i wolf 
IIL—NEW WORDS IN BOOK II. 
1 3 5 7 9 
A-broad’ | an“cient axe benches boast“ing 
abésence | aiidger bending - | boil“er 
ac-count’ | an‘swer | Bad‘ly be-neath’ | bold“ly 
add“ing | an’-swered | bales ber‘ries bolted 
ad-mir'-ing | anx‘ious | bar-gain /| Ber-tha bound 
ad-vice’ an’-y-thing | bar’-gained | be-stow’ box“ing 
Af‘ri-ca | an’-y-where | barns be-thought’ | bravely 
af-ter-wards | ap-pear’ bath‘ing be-yond’ | breathe 
a-g0’ ap-peared’ bat-tle | birth breeze 
aim arch beak bit“ing , | bridge 
2 4 6 8 10 
a-larm/’ ar“my beard Black’-ears brief 
a-larmed’ | A“si-a bear~ing | blame brim’-ming 
“fred a-side’ | beating blast broad 
a-live’ ass+es bed“post Dineang brood 
al-low’ a-stride’ bedtime pear brooks 
amazed’ | at-tack’ beggar leat“ed broth 
a-m&z-ing | at-tacked’ | beg“ging | bleat“ing | Bru“in 
a-mount’,, ; at-tend’ be-haved’ | blithe . brushed 
&inuse’ — at-ten’-tion be-hold’ | blocks buckets 
a nuse’~ ‘autumn | be+ing bloom bumped 
‘al musi | ' a-wax’ ned |! be-lieved’ | boast burden 


77 
woman 
wonder 
won’ -der-fui 
wood 
wool 
word 
work 


worked 


world 
would 


| woundZed 
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| wrong 


Yard 


year 
yeltlow 

| yon“der 

| young 
youn est 


your: self’ 


11 
burst 


| bus~i-ly 


but’-ter-cup 
but’ -ter-flies 


Cack‘ling 
camps 
can-non 
cap-tain 
casks 


12 


catches 
catch*ing 
cat-tle 
cave 
ceased 
cell 
cer-tain 
cer’-tain-ly 
chafed 
ain 
chanced 


13 
chang“es 
chang“ing 
chaps 
chasm 
chat, 
chat-tered 
cheered 
cheer’ -ful-ly 
cheer~v 
chief-ly 
chirp 
choked 


14 
church’-yard 
churn 
ehurn‘ing © 
claim 
cleared 
clear“est 
cliff 
clinibed 
climb‘ er 
clos’ et 
cloth- -ing 
clus‘tered 


15 
coast 
col-our 


com 
coni-fort 


com’ -fort-a-ble! di-a-mond | 


com-mand’ 
com'-pa-ny 
con-sent’-ed 
con-tent’ 
Con*way 
coops 
cor-al 


16 


couches 
count, 
count-ing | 
coup“le 
course 
crack 
creeps 
creep-ing 
crickets 
crows 
cub 
cupssing 
"cu-ri-ous © 
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17 
eurl 
Dai-ry 
dai‘sies 
damage 
dam“a-ges | 
dame 
| dan’-ger-ous 

dares 
| dared 
dark“ened | 
 dark’ness 
| dashing 


| ag 
date 
dead 
deep, 

- deep*est 
: deer 
de-lignt’-ed 
dell 
depth 
de-scend’ 
de-scry’ 
des~ert 








| de-served’ | 


| 

19 

| de-sired’ 

de-spair’ 

| de-spise’ 
de-stroy’ 


| died 
| dif -fi-cul-ty 
dim“ly 
| dipped 

| dis- “grace’ 
| dis-guise’ 
| dis-o-bey’ 


20 
| dis-tress’ 
| dives 
doz*en 
| drag, 
rag-ging 
| drank 
dreamed 
| drear-y 
drew 
drift“ed 
drift*ing 
dnft’-weed . 
driv‘er » 




















21 | 25 
droop~ing Fan‘ny 
| 
| drop-ping fare 
! drove fast‘er 
drowned | faults 
| drown‘ing /a’-vour-ite 
: drum feared 
| drum‘mer | feath’-ored 
| | drunk | fee“ble . 
| drunk“ard | feed‘ing 
' duck ferns 
' dull Fitdo 
' dumb fierc“er 
| 22 26 
durst ‘| fired 
' dutty fire‘flies 
dwell | fish“ 
dwell‘ing = fixting 
dying flim4ing 
flashed 
Earn ' fled 
, earned. ; fleet“est 
' earth’-quake flies 
' eatten flit 
echo  {lit{ting 
ech-oes : float 
/ 98 [| 7 
/ Elf ' floatting 
_el’-e-phants flocks 
em<e- -rald | flock4ing 
' endless ; flo wing 
en“e-my | foam 
| en-gaged/’ | foes 
| Eazgland | folly 
| en-rich’ | fol‘lies 
| enter | fol’-low-ing 
en-ter ed j forced 
| en“ter-ing | | forehead 
- Erin | former 
4 28 
e-scape’ | forth 
fe. -scaped’ fountain 
| ex-am-“ple fowls 
ex-cept’ | fra*grant 
| ex -pect’ frame 
France 
Fac‘to-ry freez“ing 
fade‘less % friendly 
| fag-ot fright 
fail fright’-ened 
faint frisk | 
fair“ly frisk“ing 
fame frisk+y 





29 


front 
fro“zen 
fruit 
fun{ni-est 
| fur’ -nished 


Gale 
gather 
gathered 
: gath’-er-ing 
gen’'-er-al-ly 
; gen’ -tle-man 


7s 30 


Ger’-ma-ny 
| gildted 
| | gildting 
| glade 
glad‘ly 
' glad‘some |! 
clance 
: glares 
: gleams 
‘ gleamed 
‘glen 
_ gilit’-ter-ing 


| at 
- gloLri-ous 
' gnaws 
' gnawed 
/ goat 
_ goodness | 
| Grant 
| grapes 
| grass 
'grate‘ful 
_ gratting 
| Gray“eyes | 
' grief 
39 
| grieved 
i gri-mac’-es 
| | grind 
group 
| grunf® bling 


-_grunt‘ing 


| | Habit 

' hand‘ed 
| hand’-some 
| pe “ing 
Fs ee at 


33 
hap-pi-est 
har“dy 
harp 
hast 
hast-ened 
hatched 
hat“ful 
havoc 
head“long 

| health 
| heart“i-ly 
heav“y 


34 


heifers 
height 
| help“ing 
' herbs 
| herds 
, hidting 
| hidden 
hiss‘ing 
| hiv es 
_ holti- day 
| hol‘low 
- hon‘est 
| 35 
hopin 
‘ hoppe 
| horn 
i ' hos’-pi-ta-ble 
‘ hosts 
| hues 
| hum 
human 
| hum*blest 
| humour 
i hut“ger 
| huntZed 


36 


| hunters 
| hunt“ing 
| hur-rah’ 
| huréry - 
| husband 
| husk“y 


I-dle-ness 
i“dlest 
igimg 
im- -plore™’ 
in-glem’-~ent - 


In-di-a 
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37 41 45 | 49 53 
in‘doors | limping | morn, peaked Queer 
inn lito-ness | mosses peas‘ant | question 
in“stant | list moun’-tain | pecks quite 
Ire“land | listen | mourn’-ful-ly | per-fume’ 
isl“ands listened | mows per-ish Ra“di-ant 
isle lives | muffs pet-ted raised 

loads mu-sic piec‘es ram*bling 
Jack loaded | mus-ket pierc~ing rat thing 
jail , lodg*ing | myr“tle piled ray: 
J en“nie loi-ter pil‘lar re- built’ 
jifitgled | Lon‘*don | Nar“row pitch“er re-celved’ 
Joe _ longed na-tive plic“es reel . 

38 42 “ 46 50 54 
joined loom ; nearest plain - | re-fuse’ 
jour“ney | low“ ing : near“ly platter re-fused’ 
joy“ous-ly | low“land = neim~h played | re-gions 
jump-ing ! ow‘ly -nei<ther play’-fel-lows ! re- -heved’ 

loyal , nest‘lings | play2ful re-main’ 
Keen . luck ' news’-pa-per plead | re-ply’ 
keep~er luck*y ‘ no“ble | plead“ed __ re-plies’ 
kicked ' noise | plead“ing . re-plied’ 
killed | Mad-am ; north ‘ pleas*‘ure | re-pay’ 
kind‘ly magic | no~tice ; pledge _re-store’ 
kissed ma-jor nurse ' plunge ' re-tire’ 
kit“ty mak~er | | pods ‘re-turned’ | 

39 43 | 47 51 55 
knit mane paul ‘Poll | re-ward’ 

man-ger -blige | pocny ‘ ridin 
La-bour man“ner ; ob-served’ | po“nies . rightced 
lad-der | March | o-cean | Por'-rin-ger . ring“ing 
la~dy-ship | marched | of-fered 'poul‘try | rins‘ing 
. lain. march*ing | of‘fi-cers | poun-ces | roam © 
' lake =: mask | | oil pov<er- ty roamed 
“lame.” mate | ones pre-pare’ roaming _ 
lamps Ys maat‘ter | oven pres’-ent-ly | roared 
. last-ly | ‘Meadows . owners pressed roast 
‘Hit-er oe re poean’ -time | . press-ing robbed 
‘laughcing..| med“dle , Packed pret-ti-est | Rob-ert 
40° 44 | 48 Ro, 56 
* Jay“ing mel‘low | pag“es prick, Rol’-y-pol’-y 
* Weezy, | melt“ed | cats printed Trds~e8 
 Tatap-es mess | pain prized rotten 
eo iges mev. | painted pro-ceed’ rucby 
mid*Jle | palm’-trees promised ruin 
leav‘ing | might“y | pal“sied | prop~er-ty | ru4ined 
ledg milked par“cel pro-tect’ | rum 
lent milk“ing pa-rents pulp rumbling 
Hb-se-ty minutes | par‘rot pun*ished | rush*ing 
_cightter moan“ing | partZed pun’-ish-ing 
, light“ly month part-ing | pur, Safe“ly 
+ like“ly “moor part-ner | pur-pose sat~is-fied 
© limb Moore patting | push“es  |*sat+is-fy 


sau~cy 
scarce 
scare 
scent 
scoops 
Scotland 
scour 
scraps 
seratch’-ing 
scream 
sea“girt, 


58 
seal 


search 
seed~ed 
seeds 
see~in 
self-ish 


57 
sau“ci-er 
sel“don n 

| 





shout-ed 
shut-ting 


60 
sick 
signs 
si-lence 
sil“ly 
ince 
wae le_ 
ae k 
8 eep-* : 
slen-der 
fleet 
ried At 
sing, ag. o 

{slips | 
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61 64 
slipped | spoiled 
sl] ycly | spoke — 
aller ! sprout 
smiled | sprung 
smil‘ting ! spy-glass 
snake syuir-rel 
snap-ping sta“bled 
snarling : stain*ing 
sniff-ing ‘stars 
snored | star“r 
Snow’-drop . staye 

62 | 65 
snugly | stay“ing. 
sobbed | stead*y 
soft ; steep 
Soft-paws | steer 

soles i: stepped 
sol“id i stern 
some’-thing § stern‘ly 
some’-times —§ stings 
sor-ry : stole 
soul ‘ stores 
sound | strain 

63 | 66 
soup strand 
sowed stray 
Spain | stretched 
spare , | strikes 
speaking | strik4ing 
speed striped 
spending stroked 
spilled strofi-ger 
spir-its strofi*gest 
spoil | strug-gled 
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| 67 70 73 1 76 

_ stu“pid tired | twinting | wear-y 

' suc-ceed’-ed | toad twitter | Weave. 

_suc-cess’ | toil“some | weep“ing 

' suffer tomb Um-brel“la , weight 

, sun. tone un-hap’-py | whale 

_ sun-ny ' torch4es un“to | what-ev’-er 
sun“set _ torn, | up-stairs’ | when-evy’-er 
sup’-per-less | | toss¢ing | tis-es while 
sur-prised’ | tot’- -ter-ing | us“u-al whisk 
swam _to-wards’ | ut‘ters | whisk“ing 

: swift  towLer | White’-nose 

es | 7 S| 7 | 77 

' swim - track | Val-ley lw id*ow 
swim’ -ming | tramp veil | Ww: ill-ing 
switch’-ing | travelled | vic-tims wintry 

; | tray | vil‘lage | woe 
Tear-ful | treas-ures | vine, | won’-der-ing 
tease | treat“ed voices | w ool‘ly 
teeth tree“less | w ork“ers 
tem’-per-ance tremble | Wait-er | worm 
tempted trem’-bling {| w aik“ens ' worn 
tents tries w ak“ing | worse 
ter‘ri-ble | trim wander | worth*y 

69 72 | 75 78 

thanked | trimmed | wan’-dered | woven 
them-selves’ | troop*ing | wan’-der-ings | wreaths 
thick‘est | true warmed | wrecked 
thirst tru“ly warn wretch-ed 
thought’-less | truth Wash’-ing-ton | wriii-kled 
thov’-sands | tumbled | wastes 
throne tune waste-ful | Yon : 
throw4ing | turn*ing | wast“ing | yoyfi-ger 
thrusts twice waves yo i 
tide twigs weak-esf , : @ 


ene 


m 


ITT. —CONTRACTIONS. 


call’st, callest. 
_ can’t, cannot. 
doesn’t, does not. 
don’t, do not. 
haven'te have not. 
he’d, ‘he could. 
he'll, he will. 
here’s, here is. 
‘PH, I will: I shall 
Um,lamo . 
. It’s, it is. 


r've, I have. 
*kerchief, handkerchief. 
*midst, amidst. 
Mrs., Mistress. 
o’er, over. 
shan’t, shall not. 
she'll, she ill. 
that’s, that is. 
they’re, they are. 
thou’lt, thou wilt. 
"tis, it is. 


was, iy, fras.. 
‘twoul 
we'll 


we — 
wees what gs 


who'll, who will. 
won't, will not. 
wouldn’t, would not. 
you'll, you will. 
you're, you ay. © 
you've, you have. 





